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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 




















Professional Cards. 


Professional Cards payable strictly in advance. 














GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 sth Avenue, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE, 
8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 
141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
Resumes Teaching October 9. 
(Will receive callers from 4 to 5 P. m. only.) 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuoso. ‘ 
First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 165; Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris. 


Mr. anv Mrs. D. L. DOWD, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice building a special Scientific Study. All weak 
voices can be made strong, pure and brilliant. 
Engagements for Concert or Oratorio. School of 
Scientific Vocal and Physical Culture. 
No. o East 14th St., New York. 





tronic 











Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near grst Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils. 
Address, 1126 Park Avenue, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Address, Parish House, Church of the Holy Commun- 

on, 49 West Twentieth street, New York. 

ALFRED CABEL, 
Professor of Singing to North Texas Female Col- 

ege, Sherman, Texas 

















Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Chickering Hall, Room 6, Fifth Ave. and 18th St, 
New York. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
Musical Director of the American Com 's’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 


Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal! Instruction. 
tro Lexington Ave., New York. 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
In Harmony, Com >osition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 








A. J. Goopricn, author of *‘Complete Musical Ana- 
lysis,”’ “* Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” (from the 
composer's standpoint), ** Music as a Language,”’ &c. 

LOCK BOX 976, CHICAGO. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scuarwenxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York. 








EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Author of “Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
Voice Training Exercises,” ‘The Voice from a 
Practical Standpoint,”’ “ Yocal Reinforcement,” &c. 
Summer Term at Round Lake. N. Y. 

Studio, 36 East 23d Street, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Vielin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Residence 1686 East End Avenue, 
Bet, 86th and 87th Streets, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, __ 


Piane Instruction and Lectures. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA, 

Hinrich’s Grand English Opera Company, 
mt Cas papi Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOHANNES MIERSCH, 

PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and 'Cello Virtuosos. 
Will accept Concert Engagements ; also a limited 
mumber of Pupils. Aékeos 


120 East 26th Street, New York. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Residence, 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 


Church. 
Chureh Festivals, Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. 




















Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 
Graduate Vienna Conservatory. 
Voice Culture. ** The Lonsdale,” 565 Park avenue. 
Hours: s:90 to 3 Pm. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. 


EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO. 


(Prima Donna). 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 


Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Instrrute, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East 14th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


Mae. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 











Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 


Prima Donna Contralto—Vocal Instruction. 
sumes Teaching, October 2, 1893. 
The Hetherington, 
* 571 Park avenue, New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Re- 








MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and O 
ture. ror West 86th 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
_ Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


. Vocal Cul- 
treet, New York. 








Mme. FLORENZA pb’ARONA, 
PROF. CARL Le VINSEN, 


Lamperti’s AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVES, 
Holding certificate and credentials of authority to 
teach his world renowned method. All branches of 
Vocal Art. Teachers’ Course. 

124 East 44th Street, New York. 


Muze. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 








M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the ‘Violoncello School,” published by 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils ; 

84a Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 








MARION HENDRICKSON, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Culture. 


ddress care Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD 





33 West 31st Street, New York. 





CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


- ; Vocal Sostepetion. 
articular attention to the English language in song. 

Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 East a3d Street, New York. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 


BARITONF, 


In charge of the Vocal Department Vassar College. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Tonzo Sauvage, Pianist and Accompanist. 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 























Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 








Mrs. BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano, 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 
and Physical Development. 

B. . and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 


Studio: 123 West 39th street, New York. 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 


Pianist. 
Schwarzspanier Str. 15, Vienna, Austria. 


Miss ROSA LINDE, 


Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East r4th street, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH 


CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 
London. Vocal Culture. Lessons in Harmony and 
Counterpoint. 1 P.M. | P.M. 

230 West soth street, New York. 











HELENE von DOENHOFF, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 


Miss EMMA RITA, 
Harpist. 
Address care of Tue Musicat Courter, 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
228 East 69th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East sad Street, New York. 


Mut. EMMA RODERICK. 


Rapid Develop and Compl Education of the 
Voice. 123 West 30th Street, New York. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of Tus Musicat Covurizr, New York. 


Miss LILLIE BERG'S 


Summer Vocal School. 
America’s recognized exponent of Lamperti. 
Summer School, Catskill Mountains. Oratorio, 
Opera and Concert Training. Speciad Course, Citr- 
cular. 12 West both Street, New York. 























Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Teacher of Piano, Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St., and 7th Ave. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocai Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 


Voice Specialist. 
Director New York Normal Conservatory 
122 East 27th street, New 


BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
197 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss MARY M. HOWARD, Principal. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 


152 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering fait Building. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 
OPERA.—R les passed or restudied. 
ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Reci- 
tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 
CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 
to the best advantage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 














York. 














Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists um 
JSamiliar with the language. 


Studio: 224 Firrn Ave. Reception Hours: 1 to3 P.M. 


Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 

Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Cesar Thomson. 
Solo Violinist, for Concerts. 

A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage- 

ment of InrzrnaTIONAL Bureau oF Music. 

114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
__15 East 16th Street, New York. 


CLARENCE LUCAS, Mus. Bac., 
Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France. 
Composer and Teacher. 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c. 
Solo Pianist. 
Board per year, $250. 














WILLIAM C. CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Instruction given on the large Roosevelt Organ in 
the First Presbyterian Church (Fifth Avenue and rath 
Street) after Septemper 1. Pianoand Theory at Studio, 


Address (Studio), 57 West 17th St., New York. 


FRANK ELMORE, 


BARITONE VOCALIST, 
Voice specialist and teacher of the art of si ing, 
12 East rsth Street, New York, 








PROF. RIVARDE, 


Vocal Summer Class, 
30 East Twenty-third Street (Madison Square) 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT 


Vocal Instruction. 


Carnegie Music Hall, 
57th Street, and 7th Avenue, New York. 


THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
VOCAL SCHOOL 


Combines the advantages of able instruction, 
approved methods and a refined musical home, 
Pupils fll prominent positions, Special train- 
ing for those desiring to teach. 








Circulars sent on application, Address 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
425 West 22d Street, New York, 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music to 
be sentto 





GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 
Beriin W., LixksTRAssE 31, 





Best and cheapest edition of classi- 
eal and modern music forall! instru- 
ments. New volumes. Over 
numbers. Complete Catalogue free. 
Address J. Schuberth & Co., 


Lerpsi0, GERMANY. 


EDITION 
SCHUBERTH. 
CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin, am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Agency Founded 
1879. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 














Leading Bands. 


G! LMORE’S 
22d Regiment Band. 


D. W. REEVES, Director. 


OFFICE: FISCHER’S PIANO WAREROOMS 
110 Fifth Ave., corner Sixteenth St. 


7th Regiment Band, 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. ¥ 

















WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
53 Third Ave., 











x 44, 446 Sixth avenue, New York. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address, care Steinway Hall, New York. 


19 Portland Terrace, Regent’s Park, N. W., London, 
England. 





M for Ball 
usic furnished for alls, Lodges, Clubs and Privase 














“The most useful and complete ally of the piano 
ence,” 


Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





** DEAR SiR—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 


Yours truly, 
I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 


For ac- 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





‘* The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 


WILLIAM MASON, 


LDL LLL LLL LOLA LOLA A 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


Send for rental purchase plan 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 





THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


26 W. 15th Street, 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methodsof the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. 


The Training 


of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. 


Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 





297 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 


Musical Bureau, 
881 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS. 


WILLIAM C. CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 


(Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris.) 
Tour of the United States and Canada. 
SEASON 1803-04. 


For open dates address, 
57 West 17th Street, New York, 





Sangeet, Receptions, 
» arranged. 








Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


education after the 
European conserva- 


Thorough musical 
methods of foremost 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This renowned Music sae offers oe accumu- 
lated advantages of years 1 operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Voeal ocal and ‘Tactramentai 
vate, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 

and Dramatic Art, Foreign 
Beonian oan Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free ad ar oom to 10 M0 lessons 
per week. For particulars 
B. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 23d St. New York. 








The Tourjée Conservatory of Music. 


H. TOURJEE, Director. 





The most thorenasiy equipped Conservatory in this 
country. Embraces eleven distinct schools, including 
a thorough and complete practical course for the study 
of Piano and Organ Tuning. 


TUITION THE LOWEST. 


WORLD'S FAIR YEAR, desirable homes secured 
for Pupils. 





CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


46-48 VAN BUREN ST., Chicago, Ill. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicou, aoridged History of Music 
and other valuable information. will be sent Free on 
application. 





The National Conservatory of Music of America 
126 and 128 East 17th St., New York. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 


September 21, 22 and 23, from 9 a. M. 


SINGING. to 12 M., 2 to5 Pp. M.,and on the even- 
tng of the 23d. CHORUS from 8 to 10 p.m. 

y S ber 2 10 A.M. 2M., 
PIANO. pore ~~ 27, from 10 A.M. to 12M 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, CONTRABASS, 
‘CELLO, HARP. 


September 28, from 10 A. M. to 12 M., and from 2to 5 Pp. M. 
ORCHESTRA AND ALL WIND IN- 
STRUMENTS. 


September 29, from 2 to 5 Pp. M. 


COMPOSITION. (Dr. Dvorak’s class). 


2, from 9 A.M. to 12 M., 
2to5 P.M. 


DR, ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 


CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A. 


October 
and 
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SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


No. 37 EAST 68th STREET, NEW YORK. 





The Conservatory opens Monday, September 18. 
Examinations begin Monday, September 11. 
Students can enter at any time. Write for catalogue and particulars. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRBSDODWIEN, GERMANY. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prei. D6ring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus. 
Doc.,&e.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul. von 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of Apriland beginning of September. Ad granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the officesof Tux Musicar Covrimx and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 











OMPLETE education in musica! branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues; 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families. 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINE- 


TEE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 

The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestra] instruments) ; 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is alsoa 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, chcral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, elo- 
cution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conductiug, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers. 

Summer Term commences April 1; Winter Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes place 
September 16, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello classes : 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 

For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 

WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 20 and 35. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Genoz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt, 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof, Karl Klindworth. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory) ; 
Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin) ; 
method and history of mus'c); Dr. Reimann (history of music and musical form). 

Applications for the winter semester 1893-4 must be made with Prof. Klindworth on Tuesdays and Fridays 
from 4to6 Pp. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon from 4 to 
6, at otsdamerstrasse 35- 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLANO VARNISH E SS 
Brooxzruyn, N. YW. 


ZManwmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 








Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz, Dr. Jedlitzka, 
Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stockhausen 








CHINESE, SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


STRiIN Gs, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO, 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 


All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 
Collection of Music Strings at the Chicago Exposition, 
German Department. 


CHEMICAL EDENSLLS, 








ASS Sf Airwe 


PIANO CARVING 


SAWED& ENGRAVED PANELS 


FRANCIS RAMAC CtlOG?F. FTI 
162 & 164 WEST 2714 ST.NY 








The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing asany piano 
The Mechanical Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of p’ano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 


the best. Patented 1n all countries. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


Leipzig, Germany. 


Represented at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


(Successor to 
S.M. Grob& Co, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO. 


FARIBAULIT, MINN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


- PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Renowned all over 
the World. 


FRATI & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


Fer Shows, 
(played by crank). 


SALOON ORGANS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


a. hy atice Bering Py 


Catalogue on Application, 


AGENTS WANTED, 





No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, 





BERLIN, CERMANY. 


Exhibiting at the Worid’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CoO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS anDIMPORTERSB, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YORK. 


SOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 
CHAPPELL « CO., 
ROBT. COCES c& CO., 

7. B. CRAMER c& CO., 
EOPWOOD ck CREW, 
ROTCHINGS c& ROMER, 
J. & J. HOPHERINSON, 








London, England. 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
{#™~ Please write for these lists and catalogues. 
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J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 


World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 


R. SINGEWALD, cermany: 


y GERMANY, 
MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordeons and Ariophone Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE. 
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Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 
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GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 
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MARSHALL 
& WENDELL 


W .H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas. 


THE ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut ? Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


Have an enviable 
record for Durable 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


lANOS quisite Tone, witha 


38 YEARS’ HISTORY. 


They are known everywhere and are univer- 
sally respected for their inherent merit. 


911 to 928 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 











GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK. 


‘CUNNINGHAM PIANO 


© PIMLADELPIT/A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 
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Owing to our large facilities, we are enabled 


15 . es ri ae re be. to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively 





Near STAVE = ANEW YORK.. | short time, if desired. 


TRADE MARK, REGISTERED 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION 
Publishers of the latest Songs and 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. | Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 
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BOOSEY EDITION 
ESTABLISHED 1879. : NEW YORK AND LONDON. Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Part 


Songs, Church Services, Etc., Btc. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 
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ee ee | JAMES BATH, SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. NEW YORK. 
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Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
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JAMES BELLAK’S SONS, Maker to Royal Courts of Saxony and Sweden and Norway. 


1129 Chestnut Street, — 
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MACHINERY, 
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Over 20,000 in Use, 
H. HERRMANN, -_ 


Highest Awards 


Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning 368 Broome Street 
) 
NEW YORK. 


Apply for Order 


Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle and 


Tip Punches and all other Special Machinery and Decorations from several 


Tools required for Action making; all of approved Courts, 





design and superior workmanship. 
=> 


Special Machinery designed and constructed Wholesale 
and Retail. 


HARDWOOD IL COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 


N. ERLANDSEN, LUMBER. 


172 CENTRE STREET, - NEW YORK, Agents wanted in all principal cities. 


4 large dieplay of these excellent Pianos will be found at the 
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EDWIN ASH DOWN ‘A PIANO FOR THE A PIANO FOR THE 
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MU SIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. — MUSICIAN, DEALER, 
Owing to its 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, Publishers of the Celebrated AsHpowwn Eprtion. | Owing to its 
Catalogue oie. 1.—Music for Piano, | Wealth of Tone. many telling 


. 2.—Vocal Music. 
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Catalogue No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet | perfect 
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, ‘atalogue No, 6.—Music for Organ and Harmonium Transposing 
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Toronto, Canada : 68 King St., W. Y 
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sonority of tone is unexcelled. 
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similar instruments, because of solidity of 
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construction and elegance of appearance. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
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the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality ef tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public, 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOosTon. 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


NEW PATENT 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, VIOLIN 
PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. COLUMBI CHIN REST 


— _§ William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C. M.,and 
mers: | Albert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 


Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 2d Vice-President. 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department. 
Frederick C. Packard, Operatic Director. 

John C. Griggs, LL. D., Ph. D., Musical Director. 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 
Circulars sent on application. Address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 EK. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
DANIEL MAYER. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSHI, 


Ssumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 
mend, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 
and the principal vocal and instrumental celebrities. 








Will fit any Violin from one-eighth size 
to largest Viola. Can be more quickly put 
on or taken off than any other. Neatest in 
appearance, strongest, and in every way 
the best Chin Rest. 

For sale by all Music Dealers, or sent on 
receipt of $1.25 by 


ELIAS HOWE CO., costcn, nase 





U. 8. and Foreign 


PATENTS. 


RADE MARKS, Destent, 

Opinions, Searches, Re. 
promptly attended to. ‘Send 
sketch or mode for free ex- 
amination as to patentability. 


All work strictly confiden 


GEO. H. CHANDLEE, 


WASHINGTON, D. ©, 





Alantic Building, 





Note Change of Address 
to larger premises: 
18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 


AUFFERMANN’S 
STAINED VENEERS, 


234-238 East 43d St.. New York. 





CABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London.” 
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J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MATFAIOGAN YY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT > SAWED VENEERS. 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
? CHICAGO. 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK, 
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The Estey Organ, 


ADDRESS 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


Western Representatives: 


Vt. 





N. STETSON & CO., | LYON, POTTER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


JAMES CAMPION, 


312 East 95th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Piano PANELS and Desks 


Sawed, Engraved and Carved. 


Turning, Scroll and Band Sawing. 


Eastern Representatives: | 





MERRILL 
PIANOS. 


MERRILL PIANO CO., 


165 Tremont Street, Boston. 











WHBER, 
GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





Warerooms: 


Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Manufactories: 121, 123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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VEN the creator of ‘‘ Diana of Solange” had to 
die. He probably died with the melancholy sat- 
isfaction of knowing that his opera was the last straw 
that killed the camel's back of German opera at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. May his soul rest in 
morceau de Salon! 
-= 
HE ‘‘ World” last Sunday spoke feelingly of the 
piano playing nuisance in this city. The church 
bells, cable gongs and steam whistles are the true 
offenders against quiet, besides the ‘‘ World” does 
not know that the Virgil clavier is a sure cure for 
noisy practice. It is also many other things, but that 
much it certainly is. Let the ‘‘ World” recommend 
its readers to use the Virgil clavier, and it will be no 
longer bothered by the piano playing nuisance. 


E hasten to extend the expressions of our deep- 

est and sincerest sympathies to Mr. Arthur 
Pougin. His griefs are our griefs; the woes of 
France are the woes of the United States of America. 
Here, as there, there is a ‘‘ debauch "—I thank thee, 
Pougin, for teaching me that word—of writings about 
Wagner. Here and there soberminded men join him 
in crying : ‘‘ Great Heavens! isthis man so difficult to 
understand that we must have deluges of glosses, 
explanations, dissertations, discussions about him, 
his person, his writings, his philosophy, his religion, 
his learning, his poetic genius, his musical genius, 
his loves, his friendships, his hatreds, his what ever 
you like, In the end we shall be mad with these 
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ceaseless repetitions of the same ideas about the same 
man, about this perpetual intrusion of him, him, him, 
always him. There are other things that interest us. 
All art, all poetry, all literature, all music in these 
days are not concentrated inthe single person of this 
inventor (patent not taken out) of Anti-Semitism.” 

Our compliments, Arthur ; more power to your 
elbow ! May your shadow never be less! Vive la 
France! 

- 

NOTHER Pole threatens us with a piano playing 
A tournée. Mr. Joseph Slivinski, the Polish vir- 
tuoso who has gained some favorable mention in Lon- 
don, will visit New York next winter under Mr. A. M. 
Palmer's management. Are we not poor enough 
already since Paderewski’s visits? Let Mayor Gilroy 
revive ex-Mayor Grant’s old edict, ‘‘The Poles must 

aie 


go! 


R. LOUIS BARWOLF, of Brussels, has com- 
posed a mass, and this mass is composed ex- 
clusively of leitmotiven from ‘‘Lohengrin.” The in- 
genious Barwolf has substituted religious words for 
dramatic words, and thus adapted Wagner’s music to 
the Church Service. A fragment of the air of the 
Saint Graal forms the Kyrie; the Gloria is the 
chorus in D of the second act, the solo being the 
parts of the ‘‘ King” and the ‘“‘ Herald.” The Credo 
is the entering chorus of the fourth tableau, with a 
tenor solo, concluding with a fragment of the ensemble 
before the duel in ActI. Two opening themes and 
the air of farewell of ‘‘Lohengrin” serve for the 
Sanctus and Benedictus. ‘‘Elsa’s” entrance and the 
sridal Chorus of Act III. compose the Agnus Dei and 
Dona Nobis. The tonality of the work has been so 
combined that, few passages requiring transposition, 
the tonal correlation is preserved. 





THE NIKITA CASE. 
HERE are now pending in the courts of Chicago 
two cases of Nikita, the famous singer, against 
Dr. Florence Ziegfeld, head of the Chicago Musical 
College and chief factor in the Trocadero amusement 
scheme, the first case being on a contract, the second 
an issue on libel and an incident of the first. We are 
not interested in the second case, but the first is of 
moment to all musical people, not only because it 
affects a renowned artist of universal fame, but be- 
cause it also involves a principle in the conduct of 
those commercial affairs attending the public per- 
formances of musicians. 

To make a short story long enough to cover the 
ground satisfactorily, Dr. Ziegfeld, disappointed in 
not becoming the head of the Department of Music 
at the World’s Fair, concluded to organize a com- 
peting musical enterprise in the shape of what he 
termed the Trocadero and International Temple of 
Music at Chicago. <A $100,000 corporation was 
created, most of the stockholders being business or 
social acquaintances of Ziegfeld, and the genial doctor 
went to Europe to engage artists. 

This Trocadero was to become a popular resort, 
where music could be heard with side dishes, such as 
beer, ham sandwiches and a sirloin if desired. Every- 
thing from a banjococktail to a perfecto was to grace 
the program, and the celebrities were to come from 
the other side of the Atlantic, engaged by that expert 
judge of art and articles otf food, Dr. Ziegfeld him- 
self. In due time the announcement was flashed 
across the ocean that the famous Nikita, an artist of 
the first rank among the few contemporaneous sing- 
ers of bel canto, had been engaged by Dr. Ziegfeld 
for the six months of the Fair period for $50,000 to 
sing at the Trocadero, and the musical world con- 
cluded that Dr. Ziegfeld had determined to give the 
Fair people a much more dangerous competition than 
the original Trocadero scheme with its free and easy 
character indicated. No onecouldthen have doubted 
that, with Nikita as the nucleus, a series of classical 
concerts would be inaugurated and the highest grade 
of artists secured to aid in giving to the people of 
Chicago and the World’s Fair visitors six months of 
good music. 

The reasons, however, that caused a doubt to arise 
were the engagements of what the telegrams termed 
the Biilow Orchestra, the Iwanoff Chorus and a Hun- 
garian band of beer hall players. At the time when 
these announcements were made THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER stated that there was no such organization 
as a Biilow Orchestra ; and this proved true, for the 
band engaged by Ziegfeld proved to be an ordinary 
band which played in 1882 at Long: Beach on the 
hotel veranda, 
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However, the anomaly of the whole situation was 
dispelled when Nikita reached Chicago, where she 
naturally looked up this International Temple of 
Music and found that it was the Trocadero, Michigan 
avenue and Sixteenth street—an armory, by the way, 
since destroyed by fire, the Trocadero at present 
being installed in another armory. On the bill boards 
Nikita found a portraiture of herself, with the usual 
announcements below, including the statement that 
an excellent restaurant in connection with the Troca- 
dero would furnish the latest victuals of the season 
at the lowest possible rates. It is of no vital conse- 
quence to give here the exact phraseology of this exte- 
rior announcement, which was of the usual order, but 
the fact itself is of vast importance, as it conclusively 
proves that Nikita was engaged by Dr. Ziegfeld to 
sing in a public resort instead of a concert hall; in a 
place in which part of the profits was to be made 
from the sale of beer, wine, cigars and meals, and 
not a Temple of Music in the sense in which that term 
is accepted outside of the Bowery, the Midway Plais- 
ance and Michigan avenue, at present. 

The question for the court and the jury to decide is 
whether Nikita, a great artist from the imperial Rus- 
sian opera houses, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, 
Odessa; from the Imperial Opera House, Vienna; 
Kammersaengerinn of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg; an 
artist who has sung from St. Petersburg to St. Sebas- 
tian and from the Irish Sea to the Caspian Sea in 
the choicest opera houses and concert salons only ; 
whether this artist was brought to Chicago through 
the representations of Dr. Ziegfeld to sing at a variety 
show of the class of which Koster & Bial’s is the rep- 
resentative one in this country. This, together 
with damages sustained by Nikita and what repre- 
sents her loss of time, is the question for the courts 
to determine. 

THE MusicaL Courier is at this moment not in- 
terested in the legal aspect, but in the musical and 
moral features connected with the Nikita engage- 
ment. 

In one section of Chicago, the West Side, Dr. Zieg- 
feld is a public character in the sense of what is 
known here asa Tammany ward boss. The honors 
of the place must be sustained with a certain amount 
of dignity of bearing and a conscientious attendance 
to club duties, for, asin other large American cities, 
the club is the centripetal force in small fry politics 
in Chicago. Dr. Ziegfeld has also dabbled with the 
militia, and it may not be known that as the first offi- 
cer of an Illinois militia organization he is now more 
frequently addressed as Colonel than Doctor. Al- 
though the North Side still calls him Doctor, the 
West Side denominates him Colonel, while the South 
Side, where his variety show is located, addresses 
him for free passes as Manager. It is not every man 
whose titles are altered by degrees of latitude and 
longtitude ; it is not every man whose social status is 
fixed by the meridian of These sub- 
divisions of labor and activity have resulted in mak- 
ing of Dr. Ziegfeld a great musician in the estimation 
of politicians, while with equal force the Doctor is 
considered a great politician among musicians. What 
physicians think of the Doctor we don't know, al- 
though in this connection an interesting article might 
be written entitled, let us say, ‘‘Music and Mani- 
cure,” or ‘‘Corn Salve Dimora.” 

However, it was through this kind of political influ- 
ence that George R. Davis, Director-General of the 
Fair, manipulated Dr. Ziegfeld’s name among those 
mentioned as directors of the scheme of Music, a 
place that subsequently fell to Theodore Thomas, 
and this same influence made him one of the eight or 
nine judges of musical instruments at the Fair. 
Like all ward politicians, Dr. Ziegfeld takes anything 
he can get, froma Directorship of Music at the World’s 
Fair, with an income of from $6,000 to $20,000 for the 
job, toa little co-operative judgeship bringing $500 for 
the job, besides its possibilities—these not being con- 
sidered until later. Of Director-General] 
Davis never has and never will appreciate how 
supremely ridiculous he would have made the World's 
Fair by getting for the Doctor the place lately filled” 
by Thomas, although some light should strike him 
now that he sees that Ziegfeld was satisfied with a 
sop to Cerberus in the form of a divided judgeship. 
When Ziegfeld went to Europe to secure ‘ artists” 
for his Trocadero, he was shrewd enough to load 
himself with letters of introduction from promi- 
nent Chicago people, the most valuable letter at 
that time being one from Director-General Davis, 
and with this and a few more he managed to make 
himself ‘‘solid” at the American Legation in Berlin. 
He impressed everybody with the importance of his 


Greenwich. 


course 
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enterprise and the power of his personality in Chi- 
cago, although Nikita and her friends became some- 
what suspicious when they read in one of the inspired 
cablegrams published in the New York ‘‘ Herald” or 
‘*World” that Dr. Ziegfeld had engaged Biilow’s 
orchestra, for they, as intelligent people, knew that 
there was no such organization. Ziegfeld is plausible, 
if nothing else, and readily glossed this over, which 
was an easy matter with Nikita, who, although 
an American, had not been here since her young 
days, and looked upon an American who held such 
credentials as Ziegfeld exhibited with wonder and 
admiration. 

Had Nikita appeared at a Trocadero entertainment 
her career as an artist would have been ruined for 
ever. Was Dr. Ziegfeld not aware of this? Or was 
he willing to take his chances in order to secure his 
card? Is Dr. Ziegfeld so ignorant of the status of 
musical artists that he did not know that Nikita 
would be compelled to refuse, with indignation, to 
sing in a place where beer and rum and sandwiches 
and Frankfurters were served, or where Delmonico 
courses were served? Can musicians absolve Dr. 
Ziegfeld from the awful responsibility of tampering 
with the career of a young artist of the type of Nik- 
ita? Is there any escape for the Doctor from the in- 
dictment about to be brought against him for having 
dragged this young singer over here, building upon 
her reputation and her abilities to push his financial 
scheme through, and knowing that her innocent sub- 
mission to the text of the contract would be equiva- 
lent to professional and artistic suicide? 

TROCADERO PROGRAMS, 

Dr. Ziegfeld has‘a son; one of those bright young 
men of which Chicago boasts as having several 
million. Young Mr. Ziegfeld writes to us stating 
that he and not his father is the manager of the Tro- 
cadero, and he incloses a list of the officers, show- 
ing that Dr. Ziegfeld is president. We are not en- 
gaged in weighing technical differences. Dr. Zieg- 
feld is head and front of the Trocadero scheme, 
and as he will be blamed for the inevitable financial 
disaster sure to overtake it the small attachés drop 
out entirely. 

Ziegfeld junior also sends us some programs, one of 
which covers a symphony concert by the (fraud) Bu- 
low Orchestra or Bulow Military Band, Fritz Scheel, 
director, the chief number of the concert being the 
‘*Eroica” symphony by Fritz Scheel and his Bulow 
Orchestra, all at the Trocadero, for 25 cents. Another 
program is sent by young Ziegfeld, showing the kind 
of performance given August 12 by an organization 
under the presidency of the same individual, who is 
also president of the Chicago Musical College. 
Imagine the pupils of the latter college invited by 
their president to visit the Trocadero, of which he is 
also president, and attend the intellectual feast 
explained by this program ! 


PART FIRST. 
5 PON WO MO cccbcvetesecenssstesncennsesdecseccedest Sousa 
DE PO a cbiede desveis vedicedesbbve suussd heas saevensicivin Metra 
3 Great National Medley—Potpourri.............6..000e0eee0s Heinicke 
BULOW MILITARY BAND-—Fritz Scheel, Director 
OUR GREAT SPECIALTIES FOR THIS WEEK. 
4 Aerial Evolutions. 


B Dapsane Bolle, sococcoccvesevvcccesncccccvessesvctecencessecsedeccecesses 
Sree Be Bi as 0 on cskid ccirrceks bob CNR cdes ches cbnet ce cosdetveds 
Dare Brothers. 

YT Cou Sorin OR Revelvinss Giabees oo cccccecosnsscccsccsenvovccssec< 
Harry Larose. 

8 Russian Folk Songs and Characteristic Dances.................seee0 
Iwanoff’s Imperial Troupe from St. Peterburg. 

9 Champion Trick Bicyclist of the world. ..........ccccccscssscsececces 
Gustav Marschner. 

BD OND BINED, 0 ccs ctccensceterescseueete 00s ovcensbeseseeeheee eine 
Sadie Miner. 

11 THE WORLD'S Famous Exponents of Gymnastic Feats on Triple 


Marlo & Dunham. 

The somersault of Frank Marlo over the middle to the third bar 
with double somersault off has never before being accomplished by 
any bar performer living. 

12 World’s Premier Musical Oddities 
Dixon Brothers. 


Five Minutes’ Intermission. 

PART 

RO 6 Ve RON es os cn rsecwcnsitighansccctécsucscesescss 

Amann. 
© Be PROGINS, 0.0.0:0:505 Sebedenvep sae duses sé: oid wsisgenss ovceeubseodsere 
Chanteuse Drolatique, from the Ambassadeurs, Paris. 

8 Overture—The Beautiful Galatea.... .........eeeeeeeeeeeeess SUPP! 
SF PORN 6 Fi vecdig tbatecbadcdoculonctcededcoegeues Waldteufel 


SECOND. 


New Bill Next Sunday Evening. 

SANDOW appears every evening at 10 o'clock. 

COMING NEXT WEEK-—Lottie Gilson, the Little Magnet, the 
original “‘ Daddy Wouldn’t Buy Mea Bow Wow.” The wonderful 
Abachi and Masaud, and the Three Marvels. Coming—Lillie Landon. 

We have beheld many strange things in the musical 


of the Eastern cities, but the spectacle of the 





financial manager of a variety show conducting a 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


cents would be charged to these concerts, and that after the Exposi- 
tion company quit paying salaries to the orchestra a percentage of 
the box office receipts—about one-fourth—would go to the World’s 


musical college and acting as a judge of musical in- 
struments at the World's Fair surpasses any comedy 
ever played in the East at the expense of the art of 
music. It is probable that Dr. Ziegfeld expected 
Nikita to perform on the tight rope and dance a 
bolero on a hogshead of Graacher wine. Why not? 








THEODORE THOMAS’ INS/NCERITY. 
O one acquainted with the character of Theodore 
Thomas accepted those sentiments in his recent 
resignation as director of music at the World’s Fair as 
sincere in which he offered his services to the Fair free 
of charge. The reply to a telegram as published below 
proves that Mr. Thomas never intended to do any- 
thing of the kind, and there is no reason why he 
should conduct concerts free of charge. The low 
prices charged for admission to many Thomas con- 
certs and the failure to attract audiences show that 
Mr. Thomas, great although he be as a conductor, 
has no commercial draught, no personal magnetism 
for the masses, who must be called upon to sustain 
reproductive music in this country. Mr. Thomas as 
a conductor of still cheaper entertainments than 
those given under him at the Fair grounds would not 
have drawn perceptibly larger audiences than at- 
tended his concerts up to the period of his resigna- 
tion. 

While we do not believe that his services should 
have been asked for free of charge, we are of the 
opinion that something should be done to expose the 
hypocrisy of the sentiment in the letter in which he 
offered his services gratuitously, conscious at the 
time that he never intended to do anything of the 
kind. He never took into consideration that his per- 
sonal friends, those who stood by him steadfastly in 
Chicago, would suffer from the onus that would re- 
sult from his refusal to act in accordance with his 
promises. But personal friends or friendship itself 
amount to nothing with that incarnation of ignorant 
cynicism known as Theodore Thomas. The men 
who have done everything in their power to advance 
his cause are looked upon by him with sufferance 
and as tools only too happy to be used by him. And 
such a character as Thomas will always find a pack of 
sycophantic pups following upon his heels, stimulat- 
ing his megalomania. Look at the case of Wilson, a 
case that accents the charge that Thomas will sacri- 
fice his own self respect to inordinate flattery. 

Mr. Thomas, better than any other man, knew that 
Wilson was absolutely unfit to understand or appre- 
ciate his musical scheme; that his knowledge of 
music was limited to a narrow circle of local experi- 
ences, that he was not a man endowed with any mu- 
sical acumen or gifted with judgment. Thomas 
knew all this and yet he tolerated Wilson, and for no 
other reason than that the smaller man flattered the 
small man. This whole World's Fair scheme of mu- 
sic was conducted on the basis of ward politics, and 
an indecent haste to make the most out of it in the 
quickest time characterized the methods of the 

sureau. 

An estimate of Thomas can be found in the follow- 
ing from the Chicago ‘‘ Herald.” By the way, since 
Thomas has gotten out, the attendance at the Fair 
has risen from an average of about 400,000 a week to 
1,000,000 a week. 

Chicago *‘ Herald.” 

From his summer home at Fairhaven, Mass., just across the bay 
that rolls in front of New Bedford, Theodore Thomas sent a message 
yesterday declining, with thanks, to resume his old position of musi- 
cal director of the World’s Fair. The statement that the directors 
had asked Mr. Thomas to come back at his old salary, $12,000 a year, 
with $8,000 added money for the use of his musical library, was not 
right. The directors were willing to take Mr. Thomas at his word 
and accept his services free of charge. ‘That he declined to return, 
according to the promises made in his letter in laying down the baton 
of musical director of the Exposition, is said to be due to ill health 
rather than to a disinclination to work without pay. This is the 
message that Mr. Thomas sent in reply to the invitation extended by 
the executive committee Monday night : 

FAIRHAVEN, Mass., August 22. 
James W. Ellsworth, Chicago : 

Thanks for invitation of executive committee, but im 
accept. I need rest. THEODORE 

This reply was no surprise to those who understood the feelings of 
Mr. Thomas when he left the city soon after retiring from the Ex- 
position. He was not in a very amiable mood. To several who 
have his confidence the veteran musical director said he had not 
been understood; that his elaborate scheme for an exhibition of 
artistic music at the Fair had not been properly received, and that 
the whole gorgeous fabric of his bureau of music had been torn to 
pieces by unkind critics and ignorant rivals. Mr. Thomas assumed 
the attitude of a very much abused man, and intimated that if the 
appropriation for his orchestra had not been cut off the concerts 
would have grown in popularity as the Exposition season advanced. 
Still he said nothing about staying in Chicago without salary and 
directing the performances of the immortal 114. 

At the meeting of the executive committee Monday evening it was 
agreed, as has been published, to pay the musicians in the Exposition 
symphony orchestra their salaries for two weeks longer, and to give 
them the use of Festival Hall for their concerts every morning and 
afternoon. It was the understanding that an admission fee of 25 


»ssible to 
HOMAS. 








Fair directors. It was also understood that the orchestra would quit 
playing heavy music, such as Mr. Thomas used to produce to empty 
benches. The directors were anxious that these concerts should pay 
from the start, their anxiety being due chiefly to the fact that if they 
did not the musicians might bring suit in the courts for their salaries 
to the close of the Fair. It may have been because the orchestra was 
pledged in advance to play the kind of music the people want tohear 
instead of the kind that Mr. Thomas liked to hear that the veteran 
musica] director flatly refused to return to Chicago and give his ser- 
vices to the Fair as he promised he would do when he retired. The 
fact that he was to receive no salary also might have had something 
todo with it, but the explanation that his friends prefer to give is 
that Mr. Thomas is broken down physically and needs rest. That 
is what he says in effect in his message. 

The argument was made in sending the telegram to Mr. Thomas 
that the orchestra would be more apt to pay its own expenses, and 
therefore quit gnawing at Treasurer Seeberger’s money bags, if the 
old conductor were to come back and shake his baton at the fat oboe 
player again as he used to do, “‘There’s magic in the name of 
Thomas,” said one of his admirers in discussing the advisability of 
urging the ex-musical director to return. 

The committee had small hope, however, that Mr. Thomas would 
return to Chicago. One of the members said they were thoroughly 
in earnest in asking him to again assume leadership of the orchestra, 
and the directors sincerely regretted the fact that he could not come 
back again. The orchestra wili go on without him, at least for two 
weeks. The cheap popular concerts are an experiment at best, the 
idea being to determine during the two weeks that the players re- 
main on the salary list whether the performances can be made to 
pay the expenses of the orchestra. If they cannot it is not improba- 
ble that some other plan will be tried, for the players are not at all 
enthusiastic over the suggestion of having their names dropped from 
the pay roll. 








STEGFRIED WAGNER. 

R. MARCEL HUTIN, of the Paris ‘* Figaro,” hav- 
ing some doubts as to the truth of the report that 
Siegfried Wagner was to conduct at Bayreuth, ad- 
dressed him a letter which elicited the following reply : 

WAHNFRIED, Bayreuth, August 6, 1893, 
Sirk—In reply to the letter you have been good enough to address 
to me, I have the honor to reply that my first study was architecture. 
My inclination for music, however, was so strong that I began to 
work at counterpoint and harmony under one of our most distin- 
guished musicians, Mr. Humperdinck, one of my father’s disciples. 
I had opportunities of gaining experience in the orchestra of our city 
and have directed Haydn's symphony in D major; Mozart's overture 
to the “ Enlévement du Serail;” Beethoven's First Symphony, two 
symphonic poems of my grandfather* and my father’st overture to 
“ Rienzi,” the march in “‘ Tannhduser,”’ the “ Siegfried Idyll,” &c. I 
inclose program for last evening, with which I inaugurated my 
active career as chef d’orchestre. As in the opinionof my superiors 
my appearance was a success, and that both the singers and the 
members of the orchestra were satisfied with me, I hope in course of 


time to be able to direct all my father’s works. 
SIEGFRIED WAGNER, 








CONSERVATORY OF SONDERSHAUSEN. 

E have just received the annual report of the 
W Conservatory of Sondershausen for the school 
year 1892-3. This institution, founded by Professor 
Schroeder in 1882, was reorganized under the au- 
spices of the Prince von Schwartzburg-Sondershausen 
in 1890. In addition to the Director-Professor 
Schroeder, the corps of professors consist of nineteen 
teachers. The number of pupils is limited to 120, 
thus insuring greater attention than is possible in 
schools of 500 to 800 scholars. Pupils require as much 
as anything to be taught how to study, and this is 
possible only when each individual comes directly 
under the teacher’s supervision. The city is a small 
one of about 7,000 souls, but is a musical town of the 
first order. The Prince's orchestra consists of fifty 
members and gives yearly twenty-two symphony 
concerts, in which, in addition to classical works, 
modern productions are prominently brought for- 
ward, for the aim of the director is, while carefully 
studying the classic masters, to lead onward to the 
ideals of the New time. Especial pains are taken to 
enable the pupils not only to overcome difficulties in 
execution, but to understand the works they perform 
and to render them agreeably to the composer's in- 
tention. Pupils who intend to adopt the career of 
teachers receivea thorough grounding in pedagogic 
principles, and especial attention is given to training 
in conducting opera and concert, so that the students 
may leave the institution perfectly acquainted with 
the routine of conducting. 

The Opera House gives each winter about thirty 
performances, in which the pupils of the conservatory 
have an opportunity of taking part. The program 
for the coming season is : 

Wagner—“ Rienzi,” ‘‘ Hollander,” ‘‘ Tannhduser,” 
‘*Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” ‘‘ Rheingold,” 
‘‘ Walkiire.” Weber — ‘ Euryanthe,” ‘‘ Oberon.” 
Meyerbeer — ‘‘ Africaine,” ‘‘ Prophet,” ‘‘ Robert.” 
Halevy—‘‘La Juive.” Cherubini—‘‘ Les Deux Jour- 
nées. Auber—‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” ‘‘ La Part du Diable.” 
Verdi—‘‘ Rigoletto.” Mozart—‘ Entfiihrung,” ‘*‘ Don 
Juan,” ‘‘ Bastien und Bastienne.” Lortzing—‘‘ Die 


* Presumably the late Abbé Liszt. 
t+ Presumably the late Richard Wagner. 
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”"  Kretschmer — ‘‘ Folkunger.” 
Mascagni— 





beiden Schiitzen. 
Schroeder—‘‘ Aspasia,” ‘‘Der Asket.” 
‘* Cavalleria Rusticana,” &c. 

The latest performance this season was Mozart's 
‘‘Entfiihrung aus den Serail,” in which not only the 
performers but the conductor belonged to the conser- 
vatory. At the Loh concerts under Schroeder's 
direction Liszt's ‘‘Faust” symphony was given 
twice and one concert was devoted exclusively to 
Brahms. 
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ACONTE 


Winns To-pay. 





Winds to-day are large and free, 
Winds to-day are westerly ; 

From the land they seem to blow 
Whence the sap begins to flow 

And the dimpled light to spread 
From the country of the dead. 

Ah, it is a wild, sweet land 

Where the coming May is planned, 
Where such influences throb 

As our frosts can never rob 

Of their triumph when they bound 
Through the tree and from the ground ! 
Great within me is my soul, 

Great to journey to its goal, 

To the country of the dead; 

For the cornel tips are red, 

And a passion rich in strife 

Drives me toward the home of life. 

Oh, to keep the spring with them 
Who have flushed the cornel stem, 
Who imagine at its source 

All the year’s delicious course, 

Then express by wind and light 

Something of their rapture’s height ! 
—From ‘ Underneath the Bough,”’ Michael Field. 


“As-tu réfiéchi combien nous sommes organisés pour le Malheur? 
—Gustave Flaubert. 

FATAL fleet of names sails before us, evoked by 
A Flaubert’s pitiless and pitiful question in aletter 
to Georges Sand. She might have answered for two 
at least—two names which are writ in the book of 
fate opposite that of her own—Frederic Chopin and 
Alfred De Musset. Androgynous wretch that she 
was, she filled her masculine maw with the most deli- 
cate ‘‘bonnes bouches” which fate vouchsafed her. 
Can't you see her, brown, withered, with the gaze of 
a sybil, crunching in her old jaws such a genius as 
Chopin, he giving forth his most melodious sighs 
even as he expired? 


= 
* ~ 


The attrition of souls fills the world with works 
of genius, or—another image. Georges Sand was a 
skillful literary midwife, who delivered men of gen- 
ius and often gobbled them up body and soul, after 
forcing from them in intolerable agony the most ex- 
quisite music. We sow in joy and harvest in sorrow. 
Or is genius after all but a tiny diseased accretion in 
the brain, as poor Guy de Maupassant was wont to 
say? e 

* * 

Charming magician of words, Maupassant! Your 
carved sentences of gold and ivory make the mute 
paper vocal. And in your case was not the doctrine 
of heredity amply vindicated? Maupassant was 
Flaubert’s natural son. One was mad during a life- 
time, the other died a lunatic. Dear old papa Liszt, 
how I do revere you and your colossal spine! Even 
Georges Sand failed to make you a victim of her 
wiles, and you succumbed only to green old age and 
schnapps. Brave Magyar! I shout ‘“‘eljen!” when I 
think of you. 

* * 

This week is supposed to mark the end of summer 
and the advent of autumn, but of course it will do 
nothing of the sort. And another season is before 
us, mes amis. Are you not affrighted at the gallop 
of time? In the name of Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms, Biilow’s trinity, get out of your rut of think- 
ing and teaching, and strive for the new, unless you 
would rather remain rooted in the muddy trenches of 
the antiquated and old fashion ! 


+ 
* * 


Speaking of Brahms reminds me of a criticism 
from the pen of the critic of the London ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette,” and of Brahms. Here it is: 


Of Brahms we have in these columns before spoken. But if by 
repetition many times repeated it were possible to destroy the vast 
superstition which Schumann inaugurated, and which an unthinking 


truth of the matter is that Brahms is one of the most accomplished 
creators of musical copy that the world has ever seen. He is the 
special correspondent of music. There is never a change, never a 
ripple upon the surface of musical endeavor, which he does not 
chronicle in his work, which he does not reflect, expose and set forth, 
as it were, in an original burst of inspiration. The chromatic accom- 
paniment, the contrast of high sound and sudden pause, every dodge, 
every piece of trickwork by which a thoughtless public is apt to be 
ensnared, are at the fingers’ ends of this musical Blowitz. The net 
result is a perfect enslavement of the public. The public loves to be 
up to date ; hearkening to music without much intelligence, the pub- 
lic just in these times takes a modern delight in that which it con- 
ceives to be peculiarly modern styles in music. After all ‘‘ publics” 
change very little, and there is no genuine reason why a public 
which frequents St. James’ Hall should take any less apparent 
pleasure in the imposition of Brahms than the public of a century 
ago took in the magnificent inspiration of Mozart. 

To many, we are perfectly aware, words such as these upon a musi- 
cian of choice—upon a musician who is reckoned just now to have 
achieved the highest of reputations—will come as vinegar to the 
teeth, as smoke to the eyes. Of such as these we make a confident 
inquiry : Have they ever, in the course of a long hearing of Brahms, 
seriously enjoyed his music, as apart from his accomplishment? In 
what, it may be asked, does his insight into music really consist? 
Here we come to the gist of the matter. Here we arrive at a point 
which it is always necessary to emphasize—that musical words are 
nothing, that musical sentences are everything. We shall be asked 
why it is profitable at this time of day to attempt the destruction of 
the Brahms superstition. The answer naturally is that the thing has 
not been done before ; and, moreover, to such an extent has that super- 
stition grown that concerts in London are scarcely considered valuable 
nowadays unless some immense effort of this master of musical 
words, this inept disciple of musical sentences, is exhibited for public 
applause and appreciation. The critic has not yet been confined in 
the Tower of London, previous to being taken to Tower Green and 
there decapitated for this “treason against Queen Elizabeth.” 


* 
x * 


This critic is probably a relative of Henry T. 
Finck’s, but a relative who loves Handel, not Wag- 
ner, and is not spoken of by the family in conse- 
quence. 

* 
he 

I went to Philadelphia last Wednesday night. This 
is not a statement but a defense, for what followed I 
deserved. Mr. Gustav Hinrichs, tired of the bob 
veal of opera, dug up a mummy and gave it to us 
with all its mustiness intact. The opera was Georges 
Bizet's, ‘‘ The Pearl Fishers,” produced about thirty 
years ago, and even then stillborn. The music has 
no profile—that is a Bizet profile—and the book is 
awful. Read the argument: 

“** Leila,’ an Indian priestess, is called to stand on the summit of a 
rock overlooking the water, as the fishers throw out their nets; she 
is veiled and sings to the gods to give them good and plenty. ‘ Zurga’ 
and ‘ Nadir,’ both of whom have fallen deeply in love with her, seek 
to speak to her. During the night as she stands alone she unveils 
herself. ‘Nadir’ approaches, declares his love, which she recipro- 
cates; they are just about to part with promises to meet nightly, 
when they are caught by ‘Nourabad ’ and condemned to death for 
violating the law ofthe gods. ‘Zurga,’ ‘Nadir’s’ friend, saves them 
because of having some time previous been saved from death by 
‘Leila;’ his feeling of jealousy for ‘Nadir’ is overpowered by 
gratitude for her noble act. ‘ Zurga’ sets fire to the Indian huts, and 
during the confusion ‘Leila, and ‘ Nadir’ escape, for which he is put 
to death immediately by the Indians.” 

* 
* #* 

If my memory serves me aright a duet twixt tenor 
and baritone in the first act was the solitary gem of 
the work. I fled after the first act, and on reaching 
New York swam home, for the cyclone was with us. 
Mr. Hinrichs, don’t do it again. Rather exhume a 
few sweet old Mozart operas. They would digest 


better. 


* 
* * 


My old mysterious correspondent, L. M. N., has 
turned up once more. She wishes to know what the 
‘‘Abelard of the Footlights” was all about. Fie, I 
can't explain my bad jokes. Just consult the ‘‘ Lives 
of Abelard and Eloise,” or a ‘* History of the Sistine 
Choir,” or better still, L. M. N., write to Mustafa, the 
head soprano of that Papal organization. 


* 
* * 


Have you seen ‘L’Enfant Prodigue?” If not do 
not fail to. It is most delightful, and the music is 
singularly clever and characteristic. Mr. Aimé Lach- 
aume, the pianist, is a young artist. He was a prize 
winner at the Paris Conservatory, and plays with 
considerable taste and finish. I should like to hear 
him in solo work. As for the pantomime itself, it is 
charming. There are four or five well defined lead- 
ing motives, which are admirably handled. André 
Wormser, the composer, has lots of humor, though 
he is far from being original. The theme which an- 
nounces the colored servant is very funny, and 
‘‘Phrynette” has some apt phrases allotted her. 
‘‘ Pierrot’s,’ theme is of a yearning character, and 
was written originally by Mr. Mascagni; but that 
doesn’t matter. 


* 
* a” 


I met Carlos Hasselbrink the other night in the 
company of Ernst Schmidt, the ’cellist. He is the 


same old Carlos, fiery, impetuous, talented and full 
He has been four years in 
Brahms, 


of strong convictions. 
Paris and told me that Brahms is the rage. 





world has countersigned, the excess would be amply justified. The 
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Brahms everywhere, and no chamber music concert 
is given without a Brahms number, This doesn’t 
seem as if Paris were very superficial musically. 
That city by the way has only sexteen chamber 
music organizations. Where are New York, London 
and Berlin? Solo performances are going out of 
fashion Mr. Hasselbrink declares. Benjamin Godard 
has been put on the retired list. He is suffering from 
an acute attack of big head and worst of all has be- 
came a bore. He refers to himself in close company 
with God and Saint-Saéns. As for London, Hassel- 
brink says that the worst performances of Wagner he 
ever witnessed were in the British metropolis. Take 
it all in all this talented artist seems glad to get back 
to New York and Seidl. Some ass writes in the cur- 
rent issue of ‘‘ Music” about the decline of Wagner in 
1892. He finds ‘‘ Tristan” a bore. He only heard 
the London performances. He should have heard 
Lilli Lehmann with Anton Seidl at the helm. I fancy 
Richter must be getting sleepy. He never was 


dramatic. e 
* * 


Manager Oscar Hammerstein made an apt remark 
to me after the first act of the pantomime ‘“‘ L’Enfant 
Prodigue” at Daly’s. ‘‘My! what a play for a house 
with bad acoustics,” said Mr. Hammerstein. 

* ? * 

Apropos of Fuller, I recollect a story that they 
told once upon a time about Bob Grau. He was 
piloting in his usual impetuous style a comic opera 
company up in New England somewhere, and 
by chance encountered a friend who visited his show. 
‘‘But, Bob,” he remonstrated afterward, ‘‘ why do 
you have twenty-six men in the chorus and only five 
girls?” Bob looked into his beard and chuckled 
sadly : 

‘‘Well, you see, those twenty-six men don’t cost 
me anything.” ‘‘ They ought not to,” said the friend, 
‘‘for they are awful hayseeds.” ‘‘ Yes,” muttered 
Bob, ‘‘hayseed’s the word. That’s what they are. 
You see, I got into several and various fiscal difficul- 
ties en route and—but don’t whisper this to anyone— 
those twenty-six men are all landlords and creditors. 
See? They joined the troupe so as to collect their 
bills and to prevent my defaulting. As if I ever de- 
falcated in my life.” Bob’s voice grew strident with 
emotion. ‘‘Every night my box-office receipts are 
seized upon by these hungry, goat-bearded Yankees. 
I pay the principals of the company in checks. Just 
listen to the farmers; they are disputing about to- 
night’s money now.” A roar, as if from a cage of 
wild beasts, punctured the Sabbath stillness of the 
Puritan village, and Bob’s friend fled into the gloom 
greatly affrighted. : 

* = 

Some years ago, not many, Mr. Lincoln, now dead, 
asked me to listen to alittle dark haired earnest eyed 
girl play the piano. She was a pupil of Neupert’s, 
and she played for me with supreme sang-froid 
Liszt’s E flat concerto. Of course her tiny hands 
couldn't master the octave and chord work which 
whistles throughout the work, but her playing proved 
to me that she possessed an exceptional musical or- 
ganization. She disappeared for a time, and I 
learned that she was with Xaver Scharwenka in 
Berlin, Since then I have heard her play Beethoven's 
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G major concerto, and a very ripe performance it 
was. Her name is Celia Schiller, and she is yet 
quite a young woman. I have heard her in Saint- 
Saéns G minor concerto, some Brahms and Chopin 
numbers and the Bach-Liszt A minor prelude and 
fugue. A firm musical touch, more than a redun- 
dancy of fire and plenty of technic. Keep your eye 
on Celia Schiller, for she is talented and very am- 
bitious. * 
* ” 

This from the ‘‘ Evening Sun :” 

Eunice Vance and Fritz Stockegt, the bass viol of the 
Casino orchestra, had a serious tiff on Saturday. This is 
the more lamentable, as until then Mr. Stockegt and Miss 
Vance had been carrying on a very neat little flirtation in a 
purely professional way. 

Mr. Stockegt is the gentleman to whom Miss Vance, when 
she sings her song, ‘‘I really can’t resist you, sir, when 
your instrument you play,” addressed the gist of her metri- 
cai remarks. When thissong was in rehearsal Mr. Stockegt 
was informed that it would be his duty to look as pleased as 
he possibly could under the circumstances, and it was also 
suggested that it would be a good idea if he would enlarge 
his repertory of smiles. 

He did so, and his associates in the orchestra noticed 
that he was beginning to throw a great deal more enthusi- 
asm than he should in this branch of his work. 

The other evening, after Miss Vance had sung her first 
song, and while Mr. Stockegt’s features were waiting for 
their cue, the man sitting next to him drew something 
wrapped in brown paper out of his pocket and rubbed it 


along the wooden frame of Stockegt's violin bow. With 
one accord the entire orchestra broke intoa grin. Miss 
Vance rushed on, the conductor gave a warning tap. Fritz 


seized his instrument and began to play. But with the 
first strain of music his smile relaxed into agrimace. When 
Miss Fance began to make love to him he checkmated all 
her advances with the most hideous facial contortions. 

Miss Vance was first bewildered then enraged. Before 
the last verse was reached the singer, although she still de- 
clared that she really couldn’t resist him, was glaring at 
Mr. Stockegt with all her might. 

The frame of the violin bow had been rubbed with a fine 
ripe piece of tallow. 

<> * 

I heard a good story about that good man and true, J. 
Lawrence Sullivan, professor of acting and one time pugil- 
issimist. John Russell tells this one. it was after a per- 
formance, and doughty John had drifted up to the bar of 
injustice, and was as usual showing how one could be at 
once a man and yet asponge. An undersized nobody sud- 
denly stepped up to the man of muscle and said, shaking a 
dirty fist under the ex-champion’s nose: ‘‘ Mr. Sullivan, I 
lost heaps of money on you, d’ye know that? heaps, barrels 
of money, d’ye hear that?"’ Consternation reigned in the 
camp of the Sullivans, who expected to see the chief lift his 
herculean fist and wipe from the brow of the globe this 
presumptuous fly. But John only glared at his tormentor 
and took another drink. The little fellow again screamed : 
‘*] lost a pot of money on you, Sullivan, and I don’t mind 
telling you so.” This was too much. John growled out : 
‘You blank, blank, blankety blank, you did, did you? 
Well, I’m goin’ to pay you back now.” Immediately the 
Sullivanic contingent threw itself upon John, and despite 
his struggles they forced him out of the saloon into a cab. 
‘* Scandal must be averted at all hazards,” said the contin- 
gent, as it wiped its heated brow. Just as the carriage 
door was being safely closed on the angry pugilissimist, 
the saloon doors burst open and the wretched little midget 
rushed up to Sullivan and yelled in a most maddening man- 


ner 

‘‘T lost all my money on you, Johnnie Sullivan, and I 
ain't afraid to tell you so.” Only the presence of mind of 
the coachman averted murder, brutal, bloody murder. He 
lashed his horses into a fearful gallop, and after 5 miles of 
a drive, as he drew them up in front of a hotel, exhausted 
and frothing at the mouth, he remarked to an admiring 


crowd : ‘* John’s L.’s me friend, and I won't stand no man 
insultin’ of him. That’s why I druv the bastes so hard.” 
* 
* * 


Fred Hallen, of Hallen and Hart, when he heard the 
story, said that it opened upa pretty vista for sporting 
men generally. ‘*Suppose,” said he, ‘‘a man loses on a 
racehorse, and goes to the racing box after the race. Then 
planting himself in front of the helpless animal, he growls 
‘I lost money on you, Cassie X., and I don’t mind 
telling you You minx, I'd like to smash you,’ &c. 
Probably this method might prove very effective in getting 
rid of bottled rage, but it would be as sensible as the poor 
little devil who cried aloud in puny wrath: ‘I lost money 
on you, Mr. Sullivan !’” 


out 
so. 


* 
* * 


3eginning with Chopin and ending with Sullivan is 
enough variety for one day, so au revoir! 


* 
* + 


Oh! I forgot to say that next week will appear a 
new story called ‘‘ The Woman Who Loved Chopin.” 
Sei Ruhig, Mein Herz! 
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declamation, phrasing and stage deportment will bear 
favorable comparison with the models in the public’s eye. 
To this end the New York School of Opera and Oratorio 


Elisa Kutscherra. 
HIS handsome and comely lady, whose por- 
trait appears on the title page of this week’s Musica. 
Courtkk, was born at Berlin on June 10, 1867. She is the 
descendant of a Slavonic family of true musicians, of whom 
the father was a Bohemian, while the mother is a Polish 
lady. The eminent musical giftedness of the young lady 
was early discovered by the parents, and scarcely had she 
graduated from school when she received singing lessons 
from Mrs. de Ruda. From her she went for further vo- 
cal development to the celebrated Mrs. Désirée Artét, who 
soon declared her her favorite pupil. When that lady left 
Berlin for Paris Miss Kutscherra, having benefited by the 
Italian and French vocal methods, then went to Prof. Julius 
Hey, in order to study with so thorough a master the Ger- 
man method also, 

Miss Kutscherra’s début took place in Berlin, at Kroll’'s 
Opera House, where she appeared as ‘‘ Marguerite " in 
in Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust,” and scored such a brilliant and pro- 
nounced success that, though very young still, she was im- 
mediately engaged for the Court Opera House at Alten- 
burg. Her engagement there was both a long and profit- 
able one,and she soon became a great favorite with the 
public as well as the court of Saxe-Altenburg. She par- 
ticipated not only in the operatic performances, but was also 
frequently heard with much success in the court concerts, 
and received besides many valuable presents the decora- 
tion of the ‘‘ Crown Medal for Art and Science.” 

She was next engaged by the late music loving and music 
creating I)uke Ernest, of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, for his Court 
Opera House at Coburg-Gotha, and here likewise she was 
as successful artistically as she was popularly liked. After 
this engagement, which lasted several years, Miss Kut- 
scherra went on a tournée, appearing ‘‘as guest,” at 
Leipsic, Munich, Cassel, Berlin, Magdeburg and Goerlitz, 
and meeting everywhere with the greatest approbation and 
applause. The most rigorous critics speak unanimously of 
her youthful, well trained, noble sounding and warm voice, 
as well as her soulful delivery. They also mention es- 
pecially the young artist’s elegant, récherché and prepos- 
sessing stage appearance, which, together with her remark- 
able powers for dramatic representation, seems to fit her 
especially to shine as one of the brilliant stars in the 
heavens of art. 

Elisa Kutscherra’s voice is a high mezzo-soprano of great 
compass. Her principal parts are *‘ Marguerite,” ‘‘Jewess,” 
‘*Carmen,” ‘‘ Mignon,” ‘‘ Elsa,” ‘‘ Elisabeth,” ‘‘ Fidelio,” 
the ‘‘ Countess” in ‘*‘ Nozze di Figaro,” &c. 

As the lady excels in the singing of Lzeder through spe- 
cial feeling, verve and temperament, as well as finely shaded 
tone nuances and charming naturalness, she lately met 
with most flattering successes on the concert platform also, 
and it is this fact which gave rise in her to the wish to 
become known in this capacity and genre to a much wider 
public circle. Some art loving Americans who make their 
temporary home in Berlin, and some friends of hers who 
had traveled in the United States and had spoken to her of 
the wonders of the ‘‘ New World,” first begat in the young 
artist the desire to see them for herself, and the audacious 
idea of a quickly planned tournée through America which 
sprung up with some of her friends was immediately and 
with zest taken up by Miss Kutscherra, who with quick re- 
solve began to make the necessary preparations for the 
journey. 

Hence Elisa Kutscherra will this fall courageously under- 
take the trip to the United States in the justifiable ambition 
and hope to find across the ocean also a warm and hearty 
reception and gain for herself friends and admirers through 
her noble art and genuine abilities. 


A School of Opera and Oratorio. 


HE necessity of a special school of opera and 
oratorio is constantly made more apparent by the 
large and ever increasing demand for competent artists in 
these branches. Such a want is about to be supplied by 
Messrs. Emilio Agramonte and C. B. Hawley, who on Sep- 
tember 25 will open a school at 106 and 108 East Twenty- 
third street, where a more thorough and practical course of 
training may be had than at a conservatory, in which this is 
but one of the numerous branches of instruction. The 
abilities of these two gentlemen are too well known to need 
discussion, for they have both proved themselves masters 
in their art. 

The demand on the part of the public for a large number 
of singers opens up a vast field for those who apply them- 
selves to the study of singing. The taste for oratorio 
and other choral works is steadily developing, and those 
who devote themselves to the thorough study of vocal art 
will have excellent opportunities to achieve success, singing 
as soloists in the many concerts given by the constantly 
increasing number of oratorio and vocal societies of this 
country. 

The public, however, accustomed to the best models of 
European vocal art, will not be satisfied with incorrect and 
unfinished singers. It is essential, therefore, that this in- 
creasing demand for singers be met with a number of well- 
trained vocal artists, whose tone production, breathing, 








is established. Its object is to teach the art of singing 
thoroughly in all its details and in the most practical man- 
ner. Special singing schools, where all the efforts of their 
promotors are concentrated in the exclusive study of vocal 
art, are very scarce, and cannot fail to produce excellent 
practical results, if well conducted ; not as a speculation, 
but asa united effort on the part of the faculty toward an 
artistic end, having a well conceived plan, carried out 
thoroughly in every detail. 

Great attention will be paid to sight reading, and the im- 
portance of this too often neglected branch will early be im- 
pressed upon the pupils. In both church and operatic 
branches it is imperative that a singer be able to read the 
score at sight, and at this school the pupil will be thoroughly 
grounded in the theory of music before he advances to the 
practice of the art. 

Special instruction will also be given in foreign lan- 
guages, so necessary for the study of the works of different 
countries. Many compositions are inseparably associated 
with the language to which they were originally set ; and 
the singer must know how to sing in more than one lan- 
guage in order to havea varied and effective repertoire, 
either for the stage or the concert platform. 

The course of study for opera will consume three years, 
and training will be given both for the chorus and solo 
parts. The students will be cast for acts and scenes of 
opera, which will be rehearsed with all the strictness and 
attention to detail of a dramatic company, familiarizing 
them with the importance of stage business and the techni- 
calities of stage management. 

The oratorio course will extend over a period of two 
years, and will include a course in religious music and 
Gregorian chanting. 

Besides these courses instruction will also be given in the 
separate branches. 

The faculty, selected for their fitness for their various 
duties, will be as follows : 

Singing.—Mr. Emilio Agramonte, Mr. Charles B. Hawley, 
Theodore Bjérksten, Miss Marie S. Bissell. 

Solfeggio and Musical Dictation..Mr. Emilio Agramonte. 

Opera.—Mr. Emilio Agramonte. 

Oratorio. —Mr. Charles B. Hawley and Mr. Emilio Agramonte. 

Gregorian Chanting and English Cathedral Service. — Mr. Charles 
B. Hawley. 

Harmony. 

Opera Chorus, 

Oratorio Chorus. 
monte. 

Orchestra. 

Physical Culture. 

Elocution and the Art of Acting. 
Henry Lincoln Winter. 


Mrs. 


Mr. C. B. Rutenber, 
Mr. Louis Alberti. 
Mr. Charles B. Hawley and Mr. Emilio Agra- 


Mr. Louis Alberti. 
Miss Anna Warren Story. 
Miss Anna Warren Story and Mr. 


Italian.—Dr. Luis Baralt. 
German.— Mr. Frederick Rademacher. 
French.—Mr. Edmond A. Lemaire. 


Secretary and Librarian.—Mr. Louis Alberti, with a lady assistant. 

An orchestra, organized and drilled by Mr. Louis Al- 
berti, will take part in the public performances of the 
school. Already it counts fourteen members, and will be 
increased to twenty or twenty-four if possible. 

For the accommodation of out of town pupils the 
New York School of Opera and Oratorio has secured the 
house No. 458 West Twenty-third street, where they will 
find a comfortable home, amid congenial surroundings, and 
at moderate terms. Miss Elizabeth Chater has been 


placed in charge. 


-- SOUSA’ -- 
CoNCERT BAND 


During the Season of 18938. 








World’s Fair until July 1. 
Manhattan Beach until Sept. 4. 
St. Louis Exposition until Oct. 22. 


After that a Concert Tour throughout 
the country, including California. 





Address at the above points during the 
pendancy of the engagements specified. 
D. BLAKELY, Manager. 


(2° As this is a purely Concert Band, no 
parade engagements are desired. 


New York German Conservatory of Music, 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York, 








THE LEADING SCHOOL. 


Among the faculty are: S. B. Mills, Minor C, Baldwin, M. D., Jul. B. 
Meyer, V. A. Benham, L. G. Parma, F. Tamburello, L. Ricca, S. Herzog 
|. Niedzielski, E. Scharwenka, &c. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 











Mr. Johnston Replies to Mr. Musin. 
NEW YORK, August 28, 1893. 
Editors Musical Courter: 

N your edition of the 23d inst. I was surprised 
| to read an article relating to my suit versus Ovide 
Musin, which was copied from the ‘‘ Commercial Adver- 
tiser” of the 16th inst. 
stress on that part of our difficulties which relates to the ac- 
cusation of forgery by Musin. 
vindicate myself on this base and false charge, as it is my 
intention to ventilate this matter to its fullest extent when 
the case is brought before the courts, and as I am the one 
1inst Musin I am convinced that 


va 


who brought the suit ag 
the particulars of the same will develope the scheming and 
unscrupulous nature of Musin in such force as will aston- 
ish his most sanguine admirers. 


> 
XN. 


Yours very truly, R. E. JOHNSTON. 


Music in Boston. 


30STON, August 2 


SEE by Tue Musica Courter that Alexandre 
Guilmant will make his first public appearance in this 


6, 1893. 


I 


country at Chicago the 31st inst. 
* 

+ 
From the fall of 1885 to the spring of 1887 I had the 


fortune to be the pupil of Mr. Guilmant, and now that he 


* 

good 
is in this country perhaps some personal recollections may 
be of interest. 


*% 
* % 
For three years I had pursued in Germany organ tech- 
nic ; I chased it from Berlin to Stuttgart, until it seemed a 
chimera, a snark, and you know the snark may turn out to 


be one of the deadlier species, and, if caught, it may be the 
destruction of the hunter. 
In Berlin I studied Bach for two years with A 





Haupt, sweetest and simplest of inen. Haupt was seventy- 
t I i d 











two when I first saw him, and although he was lusty and 
of unclouded mind, he naturally, as a teacher, had not the 
enthusiasm of youth He preferred to look backward. 
He would talk about Goethe’s Bettina, whom he described 


} 


wi 1~ 


as a charmi woman, 10 wondered at his skill in the use 





of the organ pedals; indeed, I remember that on one oc- 
casion he described her as a famoses Frauenzimmer. He 
had heard Mendelssohn play upon an organ in Berlin, 
and he said that his performance was the performance of 
an amateur. He was fond of Liszt the pianist ; ‘‘ He never 
pounded,” said the old man, ‘‘and I cannot endure his 


t 





would-be imitators, who are drummers, not pianists. 


Haupt was a warm admirer of Rossini. It was his habit 


to praise in high terms the great fugue in the “ Petite 
Messe Solennelle.” 
And he was never we telling of the rare industry 





of his beloved pupil, John K. Paine. 

Late in life Haupt married a young wife, and he re- 
joiced in his children. Now the musical children of his 
brain were few in number, scholarly, dry. 


it to wear a large seal ring upon 


It was the old man’s hab 


the first finger of his right hand; on state occasions he 
sported a decoration and a marvelous shirt pin. His two 
passions were Bach and snuff. His handwriting was as 





plain as print, plainer than German text. 


Now this old man, the last of the old race of German or- 


ganists, was singularly modern in some of his ideas con- 


1 


cerning technic. In organ touch, in attack and release, in 
a certain indefinable pressure to gain apparently in rhythm, 
as well as in a free use of heel and toe in pedal scale pas- 
sages, Haupt and Guilmant were in accord. 

nists never met. 


rere 
Re 


Itis my impression that these two or 
At an organ concert in Berlin the first sonata of Guilmant 
was on the program, and Haupt praised the work for its 
spontaneity, its melodiousness and its harmonic beauty, 
although, as he said, the organist, some earnest German, 
had little sense of rhythm, and so the sonata suffered in 
the delivery. 

3ut however great may have been the admiration of 
Haupt for the works of Guilmant he did not give them to 
his pupils, at least he did not in ’82 and ’83. Bach, Bach, 
and then Bach, he recommended as the daily food of the 
organist. Bach he would give Mendelssohn, 
Ritter, Thiele, Schneider. He held Merkel in respect, and 
he thought that the sonatas of Rheinberger, while he ad- 
mitted cheerfully their musical worth, were not well adapted | 


Jesides 


to the peculiar genius of the organ. 

‘‘In my youth,” said Haupt, ‘I did all manner of silly 
and extraordinary things, and I played fantasias for solo 
pedal, and I would see how many notes I could strike with 


my feetin a minute. I then played all the fugues of Bach 


too fast.” 

The old organist would sit with his back toward the in- 
strument and increase his administrations of snuff with the 
fury of the fugue. H seldom spoke of registration, he 
seldom fingered a difficult passage, but he was inexorable 
inthe matter of rhythm. His early life had been one of 
toil and privation, so that to him the coldness of the church 
was no doubt a familiar temperature, to be endured stoically. 


* 
* 


From Haupt I went to Rheinberger, an acknowledged 
master of counterpoint, a genial man, witty, well informed, 


* 
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In this article you lay particular 


I do not here propose to 


| tain a clearly defined, pulsating rhythm. 





11 


that such 


devout. The organ used for instruction was of little worth, | then told me that never before had he realized 
and the lesson given by Rheinberger was, as a rule, merely 
| the reciting of a task, to see if it were letter perfect. In 
| 84 Rheinberger suffered from blood poisoning, and he used 


only one hand in illustrating a passage on the keyboard. 


ready mastery of counterpoint was possible 


* 


* * 


Perhaps the chief musicians to Guilmant are Bach, Beet- 
and the works of these men 


hoven, Palestrina, Wagner ; 


| Bach, Mendelssohn, Rheinberger, Thiele, Merkel were the | stand bound in purple in his library. Mozart is robed in 
pieces generally played by students, and the instruction in | hJue ; Haydn in green 


registration was of a primitive nature. But here again I 


+. * 
heard the praise of Guilmant, and it came from the mouth Although he has frequently crossed the Channel he suf- 
| of Rheinberger himself, who showed openly his admiration | fers from seasickness ; and although he was often urged to 
by dedicating to Guilmant his ninth organ sonata. give concerts in this country he gave his dread of the ocean 
* aT Ay Cclise 
* * as an excuse. : 
1 , . a? Me Fix nee 
Then there was Faisst, of Stuttgart, Immanuel Gottlob haa : ; ; ’ 
= : “gh ; ‘ His family life has been one of happiness. But in this 
Faisst, who is described in German lexicons of music as a My ; Stal ; 
ye : * 4 - y= | age of reckless personality, when the reporter enters the 
bedeutender organist. He may be all this, but in ’85 ; aie : . 
| 1 , eat? , bridal chamber and turns the screws in the box of the 
he was a dull teacher of the organ. The monotony of in- ‘ 
P ‘ 7 Sig a coffin, let us respec t privacy 
struction was only relieved by the rudeness of the in- | oe? 
structor. This rudeness was rather boorishness. The * 6 
: ; t would be idle to speak at length of the metfi f the 
organ used for advanced pupils was apparently well It would be idle WPS Magee i ae SS 
compositions of Guilmant. Epoch-making in organ ltera- 


equipped, and it stood, if remember right, in the Johannes 








Kirche. ‘There was even a crescendo pedal. But the stops | ‘TE: they are known in this country to all lovers of the 
seemed to be the private property of Faisst, who would not | S™ument. ; ; 
brook the interference of a pupil. It is ee ee adie saree e suilmant, the great 
Again the same old répertoire. Faisst, however, was de- | V!ttuoso, the sensitive, refined and high-toned man. 
mented with the mania of phrasing, and so he made old | Puri Hate. 
things new. He would take a frank and noble phrase of | : 
and he would treat it asa A Royal Composer Dead.—Berlin, August 25— 


3ach—a phrase of one breath = : aes ; ‘ 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha died at midnight 


7 





; , Juke Ernst, 
powerful and unskilled carver dissects a duck. His treat- Duke Erns ‘ol 
] unn in Coburg. 


He was the 


Dee! a4 ‘ ‘ his castle at Reinhardsbr 
ment, for instance, of the well-known G minor fugue and ee ee : a 
, : 1 was born June 21, 1818 son of 
the superb B minor prelude was remarkable for its lack of J ae a 

the WVucl 


of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, and of 





taste and its lack of musical logic and feeling. 


> 1 : mm ss Dorothea Louise, Princess Louise, of Gotha-Altenburg 
Faisst also lectured on the structure of the organ. This | *°° Dorothea Louise, Princess Louise, of Got Alten 5 
. iarried on May 3. 1842. Prince Alexandrine, dz 
1 larriea on way », ~» rincess Alexandrine, da 





course of lectures extended, I believe, over the period of 


He n 
b] : , ter of the late Gra Duke saden, and suc- 
three years. I was obliged to hear sections relating to the | * °°" 6 



































proper building of pipes. His lecturing was a masterpiece ceeded to the throne of _ Duc - 7 the oom ot — 
of obfuscation. His only rival in thus darkening knowl- ather, Janu 20, 1844 rhe Duk “a ng childless the 
edge was the late President Porter, of Yale College, who, throne no udediams Duk = Edinburgh, the second son 
1 : , of Queen Victoria and her late consort, Prince Albert, 
although he was a man of generous impulses and consid- a Rapp His : ; 
erable learning, persisted for many years in lecturing on wes < other of Duke Ernst es ate of Bdin 
metaphysics. burgh becomes a reign a man Prince. Duke 
In Stuttgart there was nothing said about Guilmant; o1 Ernst . rulerduaaie: ~ veins yl rulers to pro 
if his name was mentioned it was ina confidential murmur sins nae weak Sent . ees ae eee ' Ny 
to a neighbor, as though one told a Gallic jest to a tried | 4” oe was the fisst eo a ae gratuiat " ns 
friend in the presence of the unsympathetic. William of Prussia on his proclamation as German £m 
2 Te Indeed, it is no secret that the Duke has died convinced 
I confess that when I first saw the little organ in Guil- | that he was one of the founders of the German Empire 
mant’s study at 62 Rue de Clichy (his house is, as you | that the project which found its ration in the Palace of 
know, at Meudon), I was disappointed wofully. And yet} Versailles, at the close of the Fr German war, origin- 
there was much music, excellent voice, in this little organ. | ated with him, and that indeed the entire credit of the affair 
It was a proof of the workmanship of Gt it’s father, | belonged not to Prince Bismarck and not to Emperor Will 
the well-known and esteemed organist at Boulogne, who | iam, but to himself. That this should have failed to be 
died a year or two ago at a very advanced age. recognized by any of his contemporary fellow-sovereigt 
This organ was small. It was large enough, however, to | statesmen or historians was a su t of g mortification 
test the result of three years’ study in Germany, and show | and bitterness to him and did much to sour his charact 
that in the land of supposed thoroughness there might be Another source of disappointment to him was his failure 
ion notwithstanding roval rank, to achieve any success as a 
of Bach were played in a franker | musical composer. He composed a number of hynins, cat 
spirit with a ater concealment of mechanical difficulties, | tatas and even operas, one of which was produced in this 
with saner and more logical phrasing by the leading organ- | city a few years ago at the Metropolitan Opera House. It 
its of Paris in 1885 than by the prominent men of Germany | is a curious coincidence that he should be succeeded by a 
of that period, and I had the pleasure of hearing the most | prince endowed with the same musical ambitions as him- 
skilled organists of Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria and Wurtem- | self and with the same extremely mediocre talent. Indeed 


rge 
the late Duke’s operas are about on a par with the present 


Ernst 


berg. . 
oo +. } leat y ] 
was absolutely convinced 


lures, that he was a get 


Duke’s waltzes Duke 


Guilmant, as a teacher, insists as strongly as Haupt upon | notwithstanding his repeated fai us 


j 


the necessity of rhythm ; for the organ is not an instrument 1ed, and 


necessarily without rhythm, as Mr. Wm. F. Apthorp be- 


—a misunderstood one—as far as music was concert 


comforted himself with the remembrance that neither Wag 


lieves. Guilmant’s method of securing rhythmic effects is | per nor Meverbeer nor numerous other famous composers 


practically that taught by Haupt, and these strangers evi- | had achieved success until well on toward the end of their 
dently thought out their way to about the same conclusion, | |jyes. 
Guilmant is also rigorous in the singing of ‘‘ cantabile.” Duke Ernst’s chief musical work was the opera ‘‘ Santa 


If the song is not sung as bya singer, it ceases to be a | Chiara,” which was first performed in Gotha in 1854 under 
song. the direction of Liszt, with Signorina Falconi as the prima 


In the management of the pedals he follows the school of | donna 
. . " > oer 4 rrateti menllartes . > x Py . . 
Lemmens, whom he holds to-day in grateful recollection In September, 1855, the opera was performed in Paris 


‘ Victor 


Legato is with Guilmant a wonderful art; and in the 
to 


with Mr. Roger in the réle of ‘and Mrs. Laforet 
| that of 


Vienna, Cologne and elsewhere. 


most extreme legato, he nevertheless contrives main- ‘* Charlotte,” and later on it was given in Brussels, 


rill now it has not been 
> i : T 2 246 ; hi ‘ Fatic " 1 1 . 7 1 
He too builds upon Bach, but Bach is not to him a fetich. | known that Duke Ernst composed operettas under the name 


| ot Otto Wernhard. TI 


the 


[There are fugues and preludes that he does not recom- His hymn, 1e German Tricolor,” 


nder 


mend to his students. 
His taste is most catholic. 


| received a prize in France un name ‘‘Hymne a 


If he is fond of Chauvet, | paix.” 


The Du 


peculiar. 


César Franck Boély, he also values the works of Buxtehude, k 


If he plays pieces by Lemmens 


e’s method of was, to say the least 


When the 


| the case in the evening after a hearty dinnner, he ordered 


com posin is 


Frescobaldi, Clérambault. 
and Emile Bernard, he also includes in his programs com- 
positions by S. S. Wesley, Liszt, and Handel. 

But he seldom plays a transcription, and he never ar- 


spirit moved him, which was usually 


| the director of the court orchestra n 


| 


to appear before hit 


the piano 


with pen and paper and sit down a Then His 
ranges music for the organ unless it lends itself peculiarly Highness would run up and down the apartment, singing 








to that instrument. ri | the alleged tune he had in his head and gesticulating 
oe | wildly, for an hour or two. Next morning the musical man 
Admirable artist as he is in the concert hall, it is in | had to appear before him with the composition ‘‘ dedicated 


church that his sympathetic nature is perhaps the most | to him” written out, corrected and generally speaking 


clearly revealed. It was his custom at the Trinité during | acceptable shape. 


85-87 to play compositions of his own or by others at the | All these disappointments contributed no little to th 
appropriate places in the service, but for a sortie he would | transformation of the Duke’s character, and it is noteworthy 


improvise frequently a fugue—often a double fugue. Mr. | that whereas all his earlier compositions were hymns, those 


Gericke, now of Vienna, heard him improvise at the Trin-| of his later years wer ballets 


e 


ité in the early summer of '86; he marveled greatly, and he | corder 
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A Letter from London. 
LONDON, August 9, 1893. 
R SIMS REEVES has been prevailed upon 


on some special occasions at the Covent Gar- 


to sing 


5 
den promenade concerts 
This is the first time that the veteran tenor has sung in 
public since his farewell at Albert Hall, when Christine 


Neilsson came over to assist him. He is now just seventy- 


one, and instead of retiring from active life has been teach- 


ing at the Guildhall and other places. 





make the start that placed them on the high road to suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Barnby’s progressive spirit soon made itself felt at 
St. Andrew's, and by raising and generally improving the 


| standard of music there he secured substantial recognition 


Mr. Farley Sinkins has engaged for the promenade con- 
certs in addition to those named in my last letter the follow- 
ing artists: Mrs. Marie Rozé, Mrs. Alice Gomez, Miss 
Marie Duma, Miss Antoinette Trebelli, Mrs. Emma Spada, 
Miss Rosina Isidor, Mrs. San Carolo, Miss Agnes Giglio, 
Miss Mabel Berry, Miss Maggie Purvis, Miss Greta Will- 
iams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mrs. Vera, Mr. Edward Hough- 
ton, Mr. Braxton Smith, Mr. Charles Chilley, Mr. Henry 
Piercy, Mr. David Bispham, Mr. C. Phillips, Mr. A. Bar- 
low, Mr. Herbert Thorndike and Mr. Magrath The 
pianists will include Mr. Slivinski and Mr. Fred. Dawson ; 
vio Mrs. Nettie Carpenter, Mr. Elkan Kosman, M1 
Johannes Wolf and Mr. Gregorowitsch, a new man from 
Germany he ‘cellists will be Mr. Leo. Stern, Mr 
M Mr. Hollman and Mr. Ronchini 

rhe first part of the programs on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days will be devoted to high-class music, and that on the 
latte ening to British composers while for the other 
evenings thoroughly popular music will be the order Mr 
Sinkins guarantees to give a five weeks’ season 

Mr. Henschel will have in his new Scottish orchestra 
seventy-six performers, including Mr. Maurice Sons as 
first violinist 

Between October and April they will give thirty-five 
concerts each in Edinburgh and Glasgow. They will be 
assisted by Mr and Mrs. Henschel, Miss Palliser, Miss 
Trebelli and Mr. Plunket Greene as vocalists; Miss Fannie | 
Davies, Mr. Leonard Bowick and Paderewski as pianists ; 
and Dr. Joachim, Mr. Sarasate, Lady Hallé, Miss Gabriele 
Wietrowetz and Miss Frida Scotta as violinists 

Sir Augustu Harris intends to devote the entire pro- 


ceeds of the operatic testimonial fund that is now being 
raised to endow a scholarship in either the Royal College of 
Music or the Imperial Institute 

Atthe Welsh National Eisteddfod, held 
Pontypridd, Mr. Barter Johns gained the prize of £ 40 for the 


last week in 
best cantata with full orchestral accompaniments. New 
overtures by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, Dr. Parry, Mr. T. J. Rees, 
Mus. Bac., and J. Moir Clark were produced. In present- 
ing to the Cardiff Orchestral Society a prize of £50, which 
they won without opposition, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie im- 
pressed upon the people of Wales the importance of their 
cultivating instrumental as well as vocal music. The two 
prizes for choral competition of £210 and £60 were won by 


the Rhymny Society first and Cardiff Choral Union 
second out of six competitors 
SIK JOSEPH BARNBY. 


The great improvement noted in English music during 
the past quarter of a century owes much of its impetus to 
the intelligent and progressive work of Sir Joseph Barnby 
in his several capacities as teacher, composer, organizer 
and conductor 

He has done more than any other Englishman to interest 
and educate the public by breaking away from the old 
stereotyped programs and introducing new and untried 
compositions in such a manner as to arouse and bring out 
the latent musical spirit of his countrymen. 

He was born at York, August 12, 1838, and comes from a 
musical family 

He marked talent when 
York Minister choir at seven, where he succeeded his six 


showed 


brothers 
appointed organist, and before fifteen was made music 
master at a school 

Two years later he came to London and entered the Royal 
Academy of Music and soon attracted attention by his work 
in competing for the Mendelssohn scholarship with Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan, which after considerable deliberation was 
awarded the latter. 

Nothing daunted he continued his studies there under 


Charles Lucas and Cipriani Potter, soon securing an ap- | 


pointment as organist at Mitcham Church, which he held 
until circumstances called him back to York. 

In his native town he was very popular, and the experi- 
ence that he gained during the next four years there, in 
teaching, composing and conducting a local musical society, 
helped to lay the foundation for his successful life. 

He returned to London as organist at St. Michael’s, 
Queenhithe, at £30 per year. Hesoon had a better position 
at St. James the Less, Westminster, meanwhile acting as 
organist to the now defunct sacred Harmonic Society. 

In 1862 he secured the post as organist and choirmaster 
at St. Andrew's, Wells street, which is one of the few 
churches that hold full choral service twice every day dur- 
ing the year. Here he discovered the now famous tenor, 
tdward Lioyd, and gave him his first engagement and en- 


couragement. This same priceless aid he has given to a 


great many young struggling musicians, enabling them to 





| formers. 
| which they will give early next year at St. James’ Hall. 


very young, entering | 


At ten he taught the other boys, at twelve was | 





of his merits by the appointment as musical adviser to 
Novello, Ewer & Co. and generous support when he organ- 
ized the choral society called Barnby’s Choir in 1864. This 
society eventually became very strong and gave an annual 
series of oratorio concerts at St. James’ Hall, including 
among the works performed Bach’s ‘‘ St. Matthew’s Pas- 
sion,” Beethoven’s mass in D and Choral Symphony, Gou- 
Solennelle,” Haydn’s ‘‘ Seasons,” and his 
own ‘‘ Sweet and Low ” and ‘* Rebekah.” 

Finding that the church service was taking up too much 
of his time he left St. Andrew’s and accepted a similar 


nod's ‘* Messe 


though less arduous position at St. Anne’s, Soho, where he 
introduced the annual series of Lenten performances with 
orchestra of Bach's ‘St. John’s Passion Music,” which are 
continued to the present time. He had previously produced 
Bach's Passion ” at Westminister 
Abbey with a chorus of 300 and orchestra of 100 perform- 
Music ” was 


‘St. Matthew's Music 


ers, it being the first time Bach’s ‘‘ Passion 
given within the precincts of a church in England, and it 
made a deep impression on the public. 

In 1871 he succeeded Gounod as conductor of the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society, which under his direction has 
reached a state little short of executive perfection. They 
performed Hiandel’s ‘‘ Theodora.” Macfarren's 
Sullivan's ‘‘ The Light of the World,” Wagner's 
the standard 


oratorios and most of the novelties composed for the pro- 


have 
+4 Joseph,” 
‘* Parsifal,”” Benoit’s ‘‘ Lucifer,” as well as 
vincial festivals. 

When “‘ 
by some of the 


performance under his skillful management was a grand 


Parsifal"’ was given in 1884 the solos were taken 


vest German singers of the day, and the 


success. 

Mr. Barnby conducted the musical functions of the state re- 
ceptions accorded the Shahin 1873 and 1889 and the Czar in 
1874, besides most of the royal and state musical functions 
since 1871. In 1875 he was appointed precentor and direc- 
tor of music at Eton,a most important position, as here 
he brought his strong individuality and enthusiastic love of 
his art to bear in such a manner that the old bitter feeling 
existing in the best families of England against music— 
that is for theirown sons—was gradually overcome, until 
music became very popular, and in the language of the 
Eton ** Daily Chronicle,” ‘‘ Music is now a reality among 
us.” 

The far reaching importance of this work cannot be 
realized, as at Eton are educated the flower of England’s 
rising generation, and naturally their looking upon music 
as a desirable accomplishment, instead of a despised art 
only fit for professionals of no caste in society, has already 
greatly raised the standard of music of the country and in- 
spired a fuller appreciation of the same. 

This having been accomplished his usefulness was re- 
quired in another direction, and on March 31, 1892, he was 
unanimously elected principal of the Guildhall School of 
Music, which now has enrolled over 3,500 pupils, with a 
staff of professors of nearly 100, that give 5,000 lessons each 
week. There are fifty classrooms in the building, each di- 
vided by a wall of masonry 1 foot thick and double glass 
doors. There are two large halls, one used for the concert 
and the other for the operatic class. There is a ladies’ 
choir of eighty and a mixed one of 250 voices, and two 
orchestral choruses, one of 125 and the other of 160 per- 
They are now at work on the ‘‘ Golden Legend,” 


The success of this school of music is assured, as Sir 
Joseph Barnby brings to it the experience of one who knows 
the possibilities, and by the transfusion of his own musical 
spirit to these young people will place this institution on a 
level with the best in the land. 

As acontemporary English composer Sir Joseph Barnby 
ranks very high. His ‘‘Service” in E, written at the age 
of seventeen, attracted considerable attention. In 1868 a 
motet, ‘‘ King all glorious,” was brought out at St. James’ 
Hall, and in 1870 his oratorio ‘‘ Rebekah” was first pro- 
duced at the same place, and acantata, ‘‘ The Lord is 
King,” was given at the Leeds Festival in 1883. These, 
with his widely popular ‘‘ Sweet and Low” 
Fades the Light,” are perhaps his most popular works, and 
all show a creative power of high order. In addition to the 
above he has written a great number of services, part 
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by is one of the most beautiful and accomplished ladies in 
London, and whether in society or at home her first 
thoughts are for him whom she loves devotedly. Their 
charming daughter and two young sons complete an ideal 
family, who live surrounded by elegant souvenirs that are 


| the tokens of esteem and affection from numerous appreci- 


and ‘“ How | 


songs, trios, hymns, &c., many of which are very popular | 


in America. 
Festival, which takes place in 1895. 

He had well earned the honor when the Queen in July, 
1892, conferred on him the order of knighthood in recogni- 
tion of the service he had rendered to music. 


He is now engaged on a work for the Cardiff | 


Sir Joseph Barnby’s success is due to his own well di- | 


rected industry. 
superior intelligence, has overridden the many barriers 


His indomitable courage, guided by a | 


raised by custom and prejudice, and established the prin- | 


ciple of progress in every phase of music in England. 

This sketch would be incomplete without mention of his 
happy family, whose influence must go far in making Sir 
Joseph the genial man that he always appears. Lady Barn- 


ative friends. FRANK VINCENT. 


LONDON, August 16, 1893. 

Mr. Farley Sinkins’ opening night at his promenade con- 
certs was a brilliant and successful one. A large and en- 
thusiastic audience was attracted by the program an- 
nounced, and satisfaction was expressed on all sides with 
every appointment of Mr. Sinkins’ enterprise. 

No better conductor could have been retained than Mr. 
F. H. Cowen, who, with Mr. Betjemann as his able assist- 
ant, insures the best interpretation of the diversified instru- 
mental numbers. 

The orchestra of sixty performers, drawn from the Royal 
Opera and Philharmonic, did excellent work in their ren- 
dition of Beethoven's ‘‘ Leonora” No. overture, the 
scherzo from Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
the to ‘** Tannhduser,” a selection of Thomas’ 
‘* Mignon,” three of Delibes’ ballet music, 
‘* Coppelia,” and the march, ‘‘ Reine de Saba,” Gounod. 
In the latter and the excerpt from ‘‘ Mignon” they were 
strengthened by the band of the Coldstream Guards. 

The vocalists were Mr. Bantock Pierpoint, who sang 
Miss Marian Mc- 
‘* The Chil- 
‘* Ernani in- 


2 
0 


overture 
movements 


‘* Revenge, Timotheus Cries ” (Hindel) ; 
Kenzie, ‘‘ The Willow Song” (Sullivan) and 
Home” (Cowen); Mrs Valda, 
(Verdi), responding to an encore with ‘* Saper 
Vorreste”” (Verdi); Mrs. Belle Cole, ‘‘O mio Fernando” 
(Donizetti) : Mr. Ben Davies, ‘‘ The Sailor’s Grave” (Sulli- 
van) and a new song ‘‘ Bianca” (Tito Mattei), accompanied 


dren's Giulia 


volami” 


by the composer, responding after the first number with 
‘‘Songs of Araby ;” Mr. Dufriche, ‘‘ O casto fior ” (Mas- 
senet); the Meister Glee Singers, ‘‘ In Absence” (Buck), 
giving ‘‘An Italian Salad” for the imperative encore. 
‘* Bianca ” proved so much to the taste of the audience that 
Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. Mattei were called out again and 
again, and Mrs. Giulia Valda and Mrs. Belle Cole, who are 
great favorites here, met with an enthusiastic reception. 

The new vocal waltz ‘‘ May Day,” composed by Clement 
Locknane and sung by Mr. Steadman’s choir of boys and 
girls, accompanied by full orchestra (conducted by com- 
poser), won its way immediately into public favor, and with 
some judicious cutting will prove an attractive feature to 
the season's programs. The same may be also said of the 
new vocal polka ‘*‘ St ! St !” by Spencer Lorraine, sung by 
the above choir, with orchestra accompaniment (conducted 
by composer.) Mr. Ysaye played Saint-Saéns’ concerto for 
violinand orchestra (No. 3), with three movements, and a re- 
citation ‘‘ The Village Choir,” by Mr. Charles Fry completed 
a program that lasted from 8 o'clock till after midnight, still 
leaving out several numbers. 

The succeeding nights have been fully up tothe first, and 
judging from the attendance so far Mr. Sinkins’ scheme 
has ‘‘ caught on,” and he deserves a continuance of liberal 
support. 

Mr. Clement Locknane, whose new vocal valse, ‘‘ May 
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Day,” was brought out at Covent Garden on Saturday night, 
was born in India from Irish parents in 1868. He early 
came to London where he fitted himself for an organist and 
has since held several positions. During the past three 
years, he has, however, devoted himself to composition, 
and among the more important works from his pen area 
sacred cantata, ‘‘ The Birth of Christ,” a three act romantic 
opera and a concert overture for orchestra. 

Mr. Spencer Lorraine, whose vocal polka proved so pop- 
ular at the promenade concert on Saturday evening, has 
been appointed accompanist for the season. Hecommenced 
his career as a boy pianist, but his voice showing promise 
he studied in Vienna, Paris and Berlin, developing a fine 
baritone. An affection of the throat has precluded his 
singing any more for the present, and while awaiting re- 
covery he is working hard at composition and the piano. 

Mr. Mario N. Moro intends producing a new three act 
comic opera called ‘‘ Peterkin,” at the Royalty Theatre 
early in September. Mr. L. Camerana wrote the music to 
a libretto by Mr. W. Ladislaw. 

Dr. A. C. Mackenzie is at work on a new comic 
which will be finished about October 1. 
son, author of ‘‘ Dorothy,” is writing the libretto, which de- 
picts the old coaching times in the period of about 1790. 

As soon as this is finished Dr. Mackenzie will finish an- 
other work, entitled ‘‘ The Brazen Serpent,” and then he 
will compose music to one of Mr. Henry Irving's most 


opera 





Mr. B.C. Stephen- | 
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An Occasional London Letter. 
LONDON, August 18, 1893. 
HIS week’s heat has been equaled only once 
before in England ina century. It is not quite up to 
American heat, but it is hot enough. The only concerts on 
now are the promenade concerts in Covent Garden Theatre. 


Some very fine programs are presented on the classical | 


nights—Wednesdays and Fridays—and a popular program 
on the other days of the week. The popular programs are 
not as popular as the classical, I am happy to say. 
orehestra is very good. It numbers 100 men. Frederic 
Cowen conducts the first part of the concerts. It is a good 


chance for an orchestral student to go to these concerts, as | 


he can hear a grand orchestra six times a week from the 


middle of August to some time in October for 24 cents a 


concert. 


Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Samson et Dalila” is to be given five times | 
I have not yet seen it announced, | 


early in September. 
but I have had it direct from a reliable 
that Messrs. Grau and Vert this week have been try- 
ing to arrange with Sir Augustus Harris to give a series 


source 


of operatic performances in London with the artists that | 
were to have gone to Chicago. The collapse of the Western | 
tour has disturbed the equanimity of some of the artists, | 


| who had made all arrangements to go to Chicago, and the 


famous plays, which is to be completed by the time the great | 


actor returns from America. 

The Philharmonic Society have issued a prospectus in 
which they fix the dates of next season’s performances on 
Wednesday evenings, February 28 and March 14, and 
Thursday evening, April 19, May 3 and 24, June 7 and 21. 

Mr. Tom Brown, the popular American whistler, is meet- 
ing with success 1n his part of ‘‘ In Town” at the Gaiety. 

rITO MATTEL. 

An instance of where the child ‘‘musical prodigy" de- 
veloped into the mature musician is seen in the life of Mr. 
Tito Mattei. 

He was born on May 24, 1841, at Campobasso, near Na- 
ples, and at the age of six gave his first concert. 

His playing pleased Thalberg so much that he gave him 


managers are trying to conciliate matters by arranging for 
an extra London season. 

Turning from the heat and confusion of the London 
streets the other day I entered the cloisters of old West- 
minster Abbey and called on Dr. Bridge. 


Frederic Bridge, Mus. Doc., jocularly called by the ir- | 


reverent ‘‘ Westminster Bridge,” lives in the Littlington 
Tower, which was added to the older portions of the abbey 
in 1364. Adjoining this tower is an older Norman structure 
dating back to the eleventh century, which the caprice of 
destiny has now turned into Dr. Bridge's larder. 

The doctor pointed out to me with justifiable pride a 42 


| pound salmon that Mrs. Bridge and himself had caught in 


| fication of the English church musical service. 


lessons on the piano for the next five years, when in 1852 | 


this mere child ventured on a concert in Rome. 
cess was so great that the Accademia di Santa Cecilia of 
that city presented him with a special diploma and several 
other musical academies conferred on him the title of pro- 
fessor. 

Soon after this one of his ardent admirers, the Duke of 
Litta, in Turin, gave three grand musical evenings, at 
which he, besides being the only pianist, accompanied 
Bazzini, the violinist, Piatti, the ‘cellist, and Bottesini, the 
contrabassist, on the piano with so much delicacy of feel- 


His suc- | 


We then went into the abbey and mounted the 
Dr. Bridge is the personi- 
He seemed 
to play all over the organ at once. He would talk, joke, 
gesticulate and point with one hand or the other to different 
objects in the abbey, and all the time playing the service. 


Scotland. 
narrow stairs to the organ loft. 


| He accompanied each verse of the psalms with different 


| 
| strument. 


ing as to win the hearty commendation of these three great | 


artists. 


His achievements extended all over Italy, and | 
while in Florence Rossini took great interest in him, and | 
] 


when he left his native country gave him many letters to | 


prominent musicians both in Paris and London, which 
proved of value to him. 
before Pope Pius IX. at the Vatican, and His Holiness 
showed his appreciation by awarding him a gold medal. 

It was at Mr. Ella’s Musical Union concerts in 1854 that 
he first appeared before the British public. From that time 
on he has been one of our best pianists, combining with 
fine execution great feeling and power. 


When he was twelve he played | 


It is not, however, as a pianist that Mr. Mattei has | 
achieved world-wide fame, but rather through his composi- | 


tions, which have evidently suited the public, considering 
their immese sale. 

‘* For the Sake of the Past,” ‘‘ Dear Heart,” ‘‘ Non e ver,” 
‘*Non Torno,” ‘‘ Carita,” ‘‘ La Chasse,” ‘‘ The Day Will 
Come,” ‘‘ Stay with Me,” ‘‘ Beside Me,” ‘‘ Only Mine” and 
his sacred invocation ‘‘ Be with us, Lord,” are songs that 
are sung everywhere, while ‘‘ Mattei’s Waltz,” ‘‘ Souvenir 
de Craig-y-nos,” ‘‘La Siréne” and ‘L’Aimant” are per- 
haps the most popular of his piano music. 

True to the spirit of his countrymen, he has written sev- 
eral operas. ‘‘The ‘‘ Prima Donna” (opéra comique) was 
brought out at the Avenue Theatre, while his ‘‘ Maria di 
Gand,” a serious opera, was produced with success at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre under his own direction. He is now at 
work on a comic opera which will probably be among the 
novelties of the coming autumnal season. 

Italy has recognized the talent of this deserving musician 
by honoring him in 1861 with the title of ‘‘ Pianist to the 
King of Italy,” and in 1863 the King Victor Emmanuel 
made him ‘‘Chevalier San Maurizio e Lazzaro.” Mr. Mat- 
tei’s new song, ‘‘ Bianca,” which met with such tremendous 
success at Covent Garden, shows that we may look for 
many more melodic gems from his pen. FRANK VINCENT. 








Mr. Burmeister to Return.—Mr. Richard Burmeister, 
the pianist and composer, leaves Southampton September 
8 on the Fiirst Bismarck, and after a few days of sojourn 
here will return to Baltimore, his permanent residence. 
During the season he will give recitals in Baltimore, Bos- 
ton and New York. Mrs. Burmeister has many engage- 
ments in Paris and London, and could therefore not accom- 
pany her husband. 








harmony, adding a counterpoint and changing the combina- 
tions of stops in the meanwhile. While he was doing all this 
and was raising a finger of warning or shaking his head at 
some unruly choir boy he kept up a continual flow of humor 
and narrative. ‘‘I went to open a new organ the other day 
in the country,” he said. ‘‘ After I had finished my recital 
one of the music committee asked me how I liked the in- 
The action had no pneumatics and was very 
‘Oh well!’ he replied, 
The exercise 


stiff and heavy and I told him so. 
‘our organist is a very strong young man. 
will do him good.’” 

The organist who tried Dr. Bridge’s voice and who ad- 
mitted him to his choir was formerly organist at the Abbey. 
The organ was built by Hill in 1730. It has of course been 
entirely reconstructed, but many of the old pipes remain. 
How impressively do those glorious tone waves roll out and 
reverberate through the stately old cathedral, to me the 
most impressive spot in the whole world! 


royalty. His ‘‘ Westminster Abbey” in ‘‘ The Sketch 
Book” is a poem of truest sentiment and richest fancy. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich has felt the power these antique | 


stones wield on the soul : 


Tread softly here, in silent reverence tread. 
Beneath those marble cenotaphs and urns 
Lies richer dust than ever nature hid 

Packed in the mountain’s adamantine heart, 
Or slyly wrapt in unsuspected sand. * * 
O ever hallowed spot of English earth! 

If the unleashed and happy spirit of man 
Have option to revisit our dull globe, 
What august shades at midnight there convene 
In the miraculous sessions of the moon, 

When the great pulse of London faintly throbs, 
And one by one the stars in heaven pale! 


* * 


Here in the cloisters lies William Shield, composer of 
‘The Wolf.” There lies Clementi, ‘‘ Father of the Piano,” 
asthe inscription says. His agile fingers are now at rest. 
Within the Abbey is buried Henry Purcell, the greatest 
native English composer. 
the elegiac, Sterndale Bennet. Over here among the great 
poets of England is quietly inurned the ashes of the sturdy 
Handel. 


Here it was that Joseph Haydn was inspired to com- 


pose '‘ The Creation.” 

I wonder if next century some one visiting the Abbey 
will pause in loving remembrance to look upon the tomb 
of CLARENCE Lucas. 


Mr. L. A. Williams.—Mr. L. A. Williams, a baritone, 
resident of Louisville, Ky., and well known in the South, 
has just returned from London, where he has been perfect- 
ing himself in oratorio. He sang with great success while 


there, and is now making engagements for many festivals | 


in this country. His voice is very powerful and under ex- 
cellent control. He has a pleasing stage presence. 


The | 


Washington | 
Irving knew how to muse in this sepulchre of genius and | 


Near him reposes the gentle, | 
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Opera House Rebuilding 

T is but a short time since the real work of 

rebuilding the burned out interior of the Metropolitan 

Opera House was begun. According to the estimate of one 

of the engineers employed there, only one-sixth of it has 

} been done. Nevertheless the architects, J. B. McElfatrick 

and his son, who are also building Abbey’s new playhouse, 

| are cunfident that the auditorium will be completed in time 

for the opening performance of Gounod’s ‘‘ Philemon and 

| Baucis,” in November, when the new troupe returns from 
| Chicago. 

Judging from the uncolored plans the new interior in its 
general appearance will resemble that of the former opera 
| house. The dimensions of the stage have undergone but 
little change. The sweeping outlines of the auditorium 
| have been widened out so as to make it assume the shape 
of an elongated horseshoe in place of the former graceful 
lyre. While some of its former elegance will thus be sacri- 
ficed, the seating capacity of the orchestra floor will be in- 
creased from 600 to 800. A good part of this increase is 
also due to the absence of the dozen bagnoire boxes which 
formerly took up room on the floor. The unevenness of the 
floor, which used to cause the so called ‘* sleepy hollow ” in 
the middle of the pit, has also been removed. 

There will be five galleries. The whole of the parterre 
will be taken up by thirty-five subscribers’ boxes. In the 
The second gallery, the 


old house there were thirty-six. 
so-called grand tier, will be replete with novelties. In the 
centre there will be a dozen subscribers’ boxes. On the 
right side, facing the stage, nineteen private boxes, to be 
let by the month or the season, are to be placed. Many of 
these, it is said, have been rented already. On the op- 
posite side, to the left, the Vaudeville Club will have its 
large omnibus box seating 150 persons. Behind this box 
toward Thirty-ninth street will be the large foyer and as- 
sembly room of the club, while a small vaudeville stage 
will be just back of them. Under it will be a cellar res- 
taurant to be used on the occasions of large balls and the 
ike. 

Over the grand tier are the dress circle, balcony and gal- 


lery. The whole seating capacity of the house will not ex- 
ceed 3,500. 

The style of the architectural decorations, as in the for- 
mer interior, will be that of the Italian Renaissance. The 
ceiling, walls, and proscenium arch will be in white relief 
work set with gold, while most of the chandeliers, rails and 
small columns will be of gilt brass. 
will be studded around the ceiling, under the balconies, 
and along the walls, thus lighting the auditorium from all 
The boxes will be lighted by clusters of glow lamps 


Electric glow lamps 


sides. 
either standing erect on small columns or hanging from 
rods bent like shepherds’ crooks between the boxes. The 
galleries, so far as can be ascertained from the plans, will 
be supported by brackets and columns instead of being 
suspended from above as before. 

The proscenium arch is a perfect square, measuring 50 
feet in each direction. On either side there are three niches 
above one another which are to be filled by allegorical 
statues, while on a level with the stage will be two doors 
for the convenience of performers who are called out on 
late encores. Above the arch a large sounding board, 
measuring 50 feet in length and 12 feet in width, will pro- 
trude at an angle of 45°. This sounding board will be in 
the place of Francis Lathrop’s fresco of ‘‘ Apollo and the 
| Muses,” which was destroyed by last year’s fire. On it will 
be painted a large group of allegorical figures, represent- 
ing Music and Dance in life colors. The sounding board, 
| it is thought, will greatly improve the acoustics of the old 
house, which used to be one of the standing complaints of 
opera goers during the past season. The board will be sus- 
tained by three large brackets, on which there will be small 
clusters of electric lights. The interstice between the arch 
and the sounding board will be filled with the prevailing 
relief work in white and gold, while on a tablet in the cen- 
tre will be the large initial letters M. O. H. 

The color of the curtain and of the house trimming has 
not yet been decided upon. The curtain probably will be 
of cloth and will open to the two sides in true curtain 
fashion. The balustrades 
have plush tops as before, but in the dress circle and the 
balcony a brass rail will take the place of plush. The or- 
chestra likewise will be separated from the parquet by an 


of the subscribers’ boxes will 


ornamental brass railingin Renaissance style. The main en- 
trance, of course, will bein the same place as before. From 
the entrance vestibule on Fortieth street four elevators will 
run up to the family circle and gallery. The size of the 
vestibules and of the foyer will be very much as before. 

In its other features the house will not undergo much 
change. A large number of exits will provide for a pos- 
sible panic. One of the most formidable pieces of work in 
the present task of refitting the house was the new roof 
for the stage, which had to be entirely rebuilt. The plain 
exterior of the building remains unchanged, although the 
smoke stains will be removed from the bricks.—‘‘ Evening 
Post.” 

Bessie Bowman.—Miss Bessie Bowman, the talented 
| daughter of E. M. Bowman, sang at a concert at Squirrel 
| Island, Me., last Wednesday week with great success. 











h Tro 
schorg, 


Franz 


Franz Schorg.—A young violinist, 


i pupil of Ysaye, has had great success at Spa and has 
aroused great expectations of his future . 
Catalani.—The funeral of the late Alfredo Catalani, 
composer of ‘‘ La Wally took place at Milan, August 9 
It was attended by the authorities of the city and the Con- 
servatory, and among others present were Boito and Leon- 


vallo 


Music in Italy.—Between January 1 and July 31 
q year fifty-two new lyrical works have been produced 
Italy 
ore at Milan.—The houses of Ricordi and Son- 
gyno will have a great battie in Milan this winter. At 
La Scala Ric rdi will appear with Rubinstein’s ‘I. 
Macabes,” Puccini’s ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” Franchetti's ‘‘ Fior 
d’Alpe,’’ Wagner's ‘‘ Walkyre ” and two good ballets, ‘‘ Mes 
lina” and ‘* Excelsior Sonzogno at Dal Verme is 
preparing Leoncavallo’s ‘‘ I. Medici,’ Maiani's ‘‘ Cavalleria 
d'Amore Coop’s ‘* Teresa Raquin” and two new works 
yy Giordano and Coronari. A third publisher will also 
rmish around. This is De Marchi, who has taken the 


will produce Gastaldon’s ‘‘ Pater,” Frontini’s 


and two unnamed works by 


Alhambra and 
‘Una Malia Marescotti 
Beratti. As mentioned in our last number, Mr. Son 
San Carlo, Naples. 


and 
zogno 


1ave a five months’ season at the 
new comic ‘Clara di 


Sicilian 


Barbabietola.—The opera 


Belleville,” by this young composer, was given 


, and it was first performed in private at Mrs. Viar- 


| dot's residence at Bougival, the great artist herself singing 


Paris. 


| to the illustrious composer, 
| 


| Hutchinson and 


| Stage. 


lately in his native town, Catania, with great success 
**Miles Standish.”—The opera *‘ Miles Standish,” 
by Lorenzo Perigozzo, will be produced at Verona in Octo- | 


ber next 

Opera in Paris. 
happy to be able to inform our readers, on the authority of 
at the 


We are happy to hear, and more 


| September 16, ‘‘ Siegfried ” 
| merung 


e Ménestrel,” that the new dresses for ‘‘ Faust” 
Opera have been tried on. We are anxiously waiting to | 
hear how they fitted.——Widor's Ballet, ‘‘ La Korrigane,” 
is in rehearsal.——‘'‘ Le Flibustier,” the first work of the | 
coming season at the Opéra Comique, is in rehearsal. 
Covent Garden Promenade Concerts.—The 
season will consist of thirty nights, or five weeks. The aged 


Sims Reeves will appear and receive $5,000 for singing at 
twelve concerts 

Besides Mr. Reeves the management have secured a fine 
list including Mesdames Ella Russell, Giulia 
Valda, Belle Cole, Palliser, Gomez, Trebelli, 
Thudichum, Roze, Swiatlowski and Hilda 
Wilson ; 3en Davies, Houghton, Piercy, Foli, 
Dufriche, Bispham and Oudin, together with Mr. 
as reciter, the Meister Glee Singers, Mr. Sted- 
Children Choir ; Slivinski and Dawson as 
Mrs. Nettie Carpenter, Messrs. Ys 
Russian gentleman bearing the name of Gre- 
and Messrs. Stern and Holmann 
as "c ‘the Black Patti,” 


vhose real name is Miss Sissieretta Jones, has 


artists, 
M‘ Kenzie, 
Marie 


Messrs 


ot 
Patey, 


slack, 
Charles Fry 
man's Messrs 


pianists ; aye, Kosman, 
Wolff 


x rrowitsch, 


anda 
as violinists ; 
ellists. Our colored compatriot, 
also been 


gaged 


g 
Sims Reeves’ Age.- 
clares that he was born at Woolwich in 1822, which makes 
him seventy-cn In Mr 
birth date is printed 1821, which makes him seventy-two. 

to Mr. W. T. Vincent's ‘‘ Records of 


Acc 
the W: the baptismal certificate is still pre- 


en 
Sir George Groves’ dictionary 
de 


Reeves’ own autobiography his 


however 
ch District,” 


ording 


ol wi 


| Fritz,” 
| Pacceri’s 


| cians not only 


‘* Dalila.” Five years later it was publicly produced by 
the Duke of Saxe Meiningen, he himself leading the or- 
chestra ; and in 1878 it was performed at the Eden Theatre, 
Last year it was transferred to the Grand Opéra. 
Verdi.- who will 
attain the age of eighty years on October 10 next. It has 
been proposed that on that day an album shall be presented 
bearing the signatures of musi- 
but in all parts of the world, offer- 
Some of the circulars nec- 


A pleasant surprise awaits Verdi, 


in Italy, 
ing him their congratulations. 
essary to carry out this project have already 
Worcester (England) Festival.—The follow- 
ing arrangements have been made for the Worcester Fes- 
tival tobe held in September next. The artists engaged 
are Misses Albani, Anna Williams, Hilda Wilson, Belle Cole, 
Jessie King ; Messrs. Lloyd, Houghton, 

Mills and Plunket Greene, Mr. A. 
the band. The program includes ‘ Elijah,” 
‘Hymn of Praise,” Spohr’s ‘‘ Last Judgmeht,’ 
Requiem,” Bach's ‘‘ Mass in B minor,” Hiéndel’s 
"and Dr. Hubert Parry’s ‘‘ Job,” besides 
Beethoven, Mozart, Weber and Sulli- 


been issued. 


Watkin 
leader 
‘* Messiah,’ 
Brahm’s ‘‘ 
‘Israel in Egypt 
orchestral works by 


of 


van. 
be composed for the occasion by Hubert Parry. 

A. Rittershaus.—The young Berlin tenor, A. Rit- 
tershaus, intends to devote himself to the Italian operatic 
He will make his début at Milan in ‘‘ Walkiire” or 
in ‘*‘ Tannhiuser.” 

Leoncavallo.—Some time ago it was said that Mr. 
Leoncavallo was so struck with the beauty and talents of 
Miss Florence St. John that he had promised to write a new 
The 


opera expressly for her. This turns out to be true. 


| 
| 
| 
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| as 1872 


Engineers. She is the wife of Capt. Koriboot Dashkevitch 
of the Czar’s Imperial Guard. ‘ Mravina’s” first musical 
instruction was received from the great Prianechnekoy. 
After that she studied in Paris, and finally made her dé- 
but at Venice in 1886 in the opera ‘‘ Rigoletto.” She at 


| once became a great favorite, and has sung in the Russian 


Opera at St. Petersburg ever since. She has also sung 
at Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 

‘*Mravina” is a very beautiful woman, but scandal has 
never been attached to her name, although her admirers 


are numbered by the score. Of an exquisitely sweet 


| temperament, she is beloved by all those who come in 


Burnett being | 


contact with her. Her voice has something magnetic about 
it and thrills the hearer with its mystic power. She is 
the acknowledged leader of the Russian operatic stage, 
and it will not be long before her name, already well 
known in Europe, will be famous throughout the world. 
speaks fluently both English and French. 
—‘‘ Recorder.” 

An Old Instruction Book.—At the meeting of the 

Society of Music Teachers in Berlin recently, Dr. Carl 


‘* Mravina’ 


| Krebs read a paper on clavier and organ playing in the 


The only novelty will be a new instrumental work to | 


opera is a light work in one act, but where it is to be pro- | 


duced has not yet been settled. 


Liszt Memorial.—The memorial to F. 
native town of Oedenburg in Hungary will be inaugurated 


Liszt in his 


September 3 
Wagner Cycli.- 


gan August 11 with ‘‘ Tannhiduser ” 


The Wagner cyclus at Munich be- 
; thecyclus at Dresden 


| bert, the cellist and composer ; 


begins August 29 with ‘‘ Rienzi,” and both versions of | 
‘Tannhiduser ” will be given. We have already given the 


The performances at Dresden are an- 
August ‘* Rienzi”; August 31, 
; September 2, *‘ Tannhduser” (old 
‘*Lohengrin”; September 7. 
‘Tristan and Isolde” ; 
13, ‘*‘ Walkiire” ; 
‘“‘ G6tterdim- 


Munich program. 
nounced as follows: 
‘Flying Dutchman” 
September 5, 
Meistersinger”; September 10, 
‘ Rheingold” ; September 
; September 19, 
(new version). 


29 
version) ; 
September 12, 


"; September 23, ‘‘ Tannhduser” 


Stagno Again.—Once more denials. All reports 
notwithstanding, Stagno and Bellincioni, the Kiinstler- 


paar, will appear at the Court Opera, Vienna, August 4. 


Is it not about time to stop this free advertising ? 
Pollini.—The Hamburg Manager Pollini 
decorated by King Humbert with the Cross of the Italian 
Crown for his support of Italian music. In the last few 
years he has produced ‘ Otello,” ‘‘Gioconda,” ‘ Mefis- 
tofele,” ‘‘Asrael,” ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘* L’Amico 
‘‘The Wills” and ‘‘The Wally.” He is preparing 
‘*Mason,” Leoncavallo’s ‘‘I Pagliacci,” ‘I 
by Mascagni, Catalani’s Verdi's 
andFranchetti’s ‘‘ Cristoforo Colombo.” 


has been 


Rantzau,” ‘* Loreley,” 


‘* Falstaff ” 


‘ Jehan de Saintre.”—The new work by Mr. Fred- | 


eric d’Erlanger was given for the first time at Aix les Bains, 


| with Fugere, Soulacroix and Lassalle, and Mrs. Landowzy, 


rved in the Woolwich Church of John Sims Reeves, who | 


was born at the Artillery Barracks, Woolwich in 1818, 
which makes him seventy-five 
Mrs. Patti.—Mrs. Patti will be accompanied on her | 


Fabbri, Messrs. Galassi, 


Mr. Nicolini, 


tour to America by Mrs 
Novara. Her hu 
member of the troupe, 
lude a secretary, a maid, a valet and a cook, 
with the indispensable pet dog. Forty 
and at each concert an act of 


sband, who will also be a 
will likewise in 
toge ther, of course, 
concerts in all will be given, 
some opera will be recited in costume. 
on October 28 by the Lucania, and will open in New York 
on November 9 
uary, and will go as far West as California, 
closing in April in New York 
Saint-Saens’ ** Samson et Dalila.”—There is, 
it seems, some idea of bringing out Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Samson et 
Dalila 
form 


the season 


" at the promenade concerts, Covent Garden, in con- 


‘sacred opera 


cert This 





will occasionally sing, and the party | 
| harp. 


| in three operas, 


| 


| 


Mrs. Patti will sail | 


She will not be in Chicago till late in Jan- | 


| del Destino. 


tole and | another sort in which the fair sex is concerned. 


Leclercq and Pernyn in the caste. The libretto is poor and 
incoherent, the orchestra was good, the costumes regard- 
less of expense, the audience fashionable. In the music 
Mr. Erlanger, with the aid of Mr. Widor, his teacher, gave 
proof of fair technic, Italian influence and youthful facility ; 
in brief of a refined dilettantism. Mr. Frederic d’Erlangeris 


a charming man of fashion, renowned in all the Paris salons | 


as an improviser on the piano, and is simply a first class 
amateur. 

Tamagno.—The Theatre Royal of Madrid is negotiat- 
ing with Tamagno. He asks 6,000 frs. in gold in advance 
for each performance and 2,000 frs. traveling expenses, 
and stipulates that he must not be called on to sing except 
‘* Otello,” ‘*‘ The Prophet ” and ‘‘ La Forze 
” Possibly there may be a fourth condition of 


A Musical Queen.—The Queen of the Belgians is 
very fond of music, a good pianist and a performer on the 
She has composed one opera called ‘‘ Wanda.” The 
King hates music, and when the piano is opened he van- 
ishes from the room. 

A New Russian Singer.—St. Petersburg, August 
15.—The ‘‘ Nightingale of Russia ” and one of the sweesest 
singers in Europe is Mrs. Koriboot Dashkevitch, better 
known in her country as ‘‘ Mravina,” a corruption of her 
maiden name, Mravinsky. She will be one of the sensa- 
tions of London during the coming season, for which she | 
has been engaged. 


‘*Mravina” was born Petersburg, and is the 


in St. 


| Oratorio, Opera and Teaching. 


"was written as far back | daughter of Gen. Mravinsky of the Corps of Imperial ! 


sixteenth century, and made special reference to Diruta’s 
instruction book, ‘‘ Il Transilvano,” which Dr. Krebs has 
translated and edited. After dealing with the construction 
of keyboard instruments of the sixteenth century and de- 
scribing the literature written for them, the lecturer re- 
ferred to the works of Sebastian Virdung and Ammerbach. 
He said that Diruta’s instructions as to the position of the 
hand and movement of the fingers were so sound that they 
were in harmony with the best methods of the present day, 
and that we moderns even might in some points learn from 


” 


him. In‘ Transilvano” is the first example of a clavier 
study. 

Max Hamburg.—When Max Hamburg is asked 
why he does not like Wagner’s music, he replies, ‘* Lesch- 
etizky does not like it This is delightfully naive. But 


he apparently has his own opinions on some points, for 
when some one wondered how it was that a piece which he 
had just played was never heard at concerts he replied, 
‘* They are afraid of it.” 


Callers.—Miss Fannie Cartzdafner, pianist ; Victor Her- 
Miss Jennie Dutton, Max 
Maretzek, the veteran impresario; John Bayer, pianist ; 
Mr. Steger, August Hagenow, Gustav L. Becker, 
the pianist ; Geo. B. Selby, of Louisville, Ky.; Townsend 
H. Fellows and James S. Volker, of Sing Sing, N. Y., 
among the callers at this office last week. 

Don’t Want the German Band to Tour.—The Ger- 
man Imperial Military Band, which landed here three 
months ago, in spite of vigorous protests by the Musical 
Mutual Protective Union, is to be the cause of further in- 
vestigation. } 

The Musical Union has notified Chief Contract Labor In- 
spector Quinlan that the bandsmen are about to begin a 
concert tour of the chief cities of the Union, and they de- 
mand that Mr. Quinlan shall interfere. Dr. Senner de- 
cided that the bandsmen were eligible to visit the fair as 
artists, but at that time it was understood they would re- 
turn to Germany after finishing their engagement at 
Chicago. Mr. Quinlan has referred the case to his lawyer, 
as there is no precedent to guide him.—*‘ Herald.” 


violinist ; 


were 
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HISPERINGS 





“ Like Sir Christopher Wren, Mr. Dudley Buck has reared his own 
monument, andit is all around us. He is a living exponent of the 
efficacy of ‘ the gospel of hard work.’ Inthe words of the critic Mr. 

S. B. Mathews: ‘ he has enjoyed no exceptional favors of fortune, 
he has always aimed high; he has labored conscientiously, and he 
has been successful.’ That he may be long spared to his day and 
generation must be the earnest prayer of all whose privilege it is to 
know him, and who honor and love him for what he is, and for what 
he has done for music in America.” 


HENRY FREDERICK REDDALL. 

LARENCE EDDY, G. W. Morgan, Dudley 

Buck, were the three organ loft names that reached 
me in the West before I ever thought the Atlantic section 
would be contributing its riches to my musical mentality. 
Many a dreary church service was illuminated for my child- 
ish heart by the stirring end rhythmic measures of the 
‘* We praise thee, O God,” and Oh, Be Joyful,” to which the 
cabalistic name of ‘‘ Dudley Buck” was attached. The 
name then had as much fleshly significence as that of 
Abdhul Bey, Dickens, Hans Andersen or Queen Victoria. 
Had anyone suggested his flesh and blood existence—an 
approachable, touchable, talkable existence—I should either 
not have believed it or lost interest in the music. 

Although not very ‘‘ approachable” in the matter of ap- 
pearing in print, he is indeed touchable and talkable, and 
I certainly have not lost interest in his music for the fact. 

To Connecticut, that home of so many of our organ loft 
workers, are we indebted for this composer, who in sacred 
mines has struck the fortunate vein of meritorious popu- 
larity. 

Like many another musician, opposition met his instincts, 
and upon self resource was he obliged to depend for growth 
toward the position he to-day occupies. Art as a career 
was regarded by his well wishers as a calamitous thing for 
the young man. Heavy, old fashioned books on thorough 
bass, a flute, a cherry tree for a music room and stolen 
hours for study were his childish musical inducements. On 
a melodeon he introduced himself to the classic masses. 
At sixteen his parents, deciding that he were better left to 
the following of Dame Fate in the matter, permitted him a 
term's lessons, a piano, and at nineteen a trip to Europe. 
Before going he was organist of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Hartford. At Leipsic Conservatory he studied 
under Moritz Hauptmann, Ernst F. Richter, Moscheles and 
Plaidy and Reitz, the successor of Mendelssohn in direc- 
tion of the Gewandhaus concerts. For severe organ tradi- 
tions he went to one of the greatest organ masters of the 
day, Johann Gottlob Schneider. In Dresden he studied or- 
chestral effects with a view to composition from behind 
and before operatic curtains, and a year in Paris was added 
to his German experience before his return. While organ- 
ist of the North Congregational Church in Hartford he 
commenced the famous series of organ concerts which 
lasted some fifteen years, introduced him to the whole 
United States as organist and composer and gave him the 
unique satisfaction of knowing that he did as much good as 
he gave pleasure. 

He next became organist of St. James’ Episcopal 
Church in Chicago, where teaching, writing and playing 
were interspersed with concert tours. After the Chicago 
fire he returned to Boston to the post of organist of St. 
Paul’s Church, also as organist of the Music Hall. Theo- 
dore Thomas at this time discovering the musical merit he 
sought in Mr. Buck’s compositions, included many of them 
in his programs and eventually induced his removal to New 
York as assistant conductor of concerts at Central Park 
Garden. He accompanied Mr. Thomas to the musical 
festival and many times personally conducted the orchestra. 

He was invited to compose the music for a cantata 
written by Sydney Lanier, to be sung at the opening of 
the Centennial Exhibition, and it was performed with 
1,000 voices, organ and orchestra of 200 instrumentalists. 
Refusing permanent charge of the Cincinnati Music Hall 
organ, he next became organist and director of Holy 
Trinity Church, in Brooklyn, where he was also conductor 


of the Apollo Club, for which he wrote many beautiful 
melodies. 


It must be borne in mind that at the time when Mr. 
Buck’s first church compositions won such signal success there 
was not the outlet either musically or ——- that there 
is to-day. Motet collections 1 and 2, anthems, sonatas 
and marches, instrumental pastorals and caprices, studies 
in pedal phrasing, ballads without number and on all senti- 
ments, cantatas, musical legends, operas, are some of the 
main features of Mr. Buck’s writing. In many cases words 
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as well as music were furnished by him. ‘‘ The Light of 
Asia,” the text taken from Sir Edwin Arnold’s epic poem 
of the same name, is perhaps the largest of his published 
works. It has been performed in London and in this 
country many times with great success. One thing about 
his compositions, they cannot be performed by poor artists. 
That one should be successful in interpreting his work is 
no mean compliment. 

The Dudley Buck Quartet has had a long and meritori- 
ous existence of nine years, all the time under the direct 
tutelage of Mr. Buck. Many changes have taken place in 
its personnel, but at no time has there been one for the 
worse ; and to-day the quartet is better than ever. It is 
composed of Messrs. Distelhurst and Phillips, first and 
second tenors, and Messrs. Swalm and Reddall, first and 
second basses. 

ek & 

To the rugged Welsh people belongs the credit of the 
inauguration of a stirring competitive musical festival to be 
held in Chicago, September 5-9, and whi¢h is to eclipse 
anything of the kind ever given. It will be held at the 
World’s Fair grounds and will be international in character ; 
$10,000 have been set aside for prizes to be awarded to 
Welsh choirs. Mr. John Thomas, harpist to the Queen, 
Professor Tomlins of Chicago and Dr. John H. Gower, late 
the organist of St. John’s Cathedral, Denver, will be identi- 
fied with the decisions. The last named is to play the 
organ processional march. 

Ten male choirs, each numbering from fifty to sixty 
voices, will compete, and unite in the grand mass chorus, 
singing at the close; $1,000 and $500 with medals are 
offered as prizes. In addition an enthusiastic Welshman, 
of Philadelphia, has donated $500 for the best of seven al- 
literative odes on the subject ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth.” Eight 
or nine choirs are to unite in singing glees of the lamented 
Welsh genius, ‘‘ Gwilym Gwent,” for a prize of $250 with 
medal. The great Bardic concert will close with two 
Welsh chorals and Mozart's famous ‘** Gloria.” The audience 
hall in which the festival is to be given seats 7,000 people. 
An entrance fee of $125 is to be paid by each competing 
choir. 

Four choirs of 250 voices each will compete for the main 
choral competition for prizes of $5,000 and $1,000 each with 
medals. (Think of that in these hard times !), The ‘‘ West- 
ern Reserves” Ohio Choral Union, Prof. J. Powell Jones, 
conductor; ‘‘Cymmerodorion Society,” of Scranton, Pa. 
Prof. D. Protheroe ; Scranton ‘‘ Choral Society,” Prof. Hay- 
den Evans, and Salt Lake City Tabernacle Choir, Prof. 
Evan Stevens, will be the competing choirs, and great in- 
terest hangs on the result. 

Salt Lake City certainly shows both zeal and enterprise 
in response tothe movement. Between $15,000and $20,000 
have been subscribed by the citizens to guarantee the choir’s 
appearance, safe and care-free, at the contest. A grand 
concert trip has been planned en route by the Tabernacle 
management, represented by Mr. H. G. Whitney and 
Bishop Clawson. Kansas City, Denver, St. Louis, Chica- 
go and Omaha have been visited in the interest of the ex- 
cursion. In each place managers have made generous of- 
fers, expressing themselves perfectly willing to ‘‘ play on 
shares.” The widespread reputation of the choir, said to 
be one of the finest, at least the largest in the country 
(250 members), and the fact that the choir was liberally 
backed outside the venture, made the placement compara- 


tively easy. The trip will extend fourteen days. The 
program for the Tabernacle contest will be as follows: 
Contest Chorus No. 1, ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb,” “ Messiah”’.... Handel 
Select Chorus of 250, accompanied by Band. 
Contest, baritone solo, ‘‘Come Where the Lindens Bloom”’...... Buck 
Contestants, John Robinson and H. S. Ensign. Prize $l0. Au- 


dience to vote the winner. 
No. 2, 


Contest Chorus “Blessed are the Men,” “Eli- 





Full Chorus and Band. 

Male Chorus Contest— 
‘*Cambria Song of Freedom,” 
“The Pilgrims” 
Select Male Chorus, sixty voices. 


T. J. Davis 


Dr. Parry 


Contest Chorus No. 3, ‘‘ Now the Impetuous Torrents Rise ”’ 
“ David and Saul” Dr. Jenkins. 
Full Chorus, 250 voices, and Band. 


Nos. 1, 3and 5 are the choruses selected to sing for the $5,000 prize 
at Chicago World’s Fair, September 8. 
No. 4, the male chorus for $1,000. 
No. 2, the baritone solo for $25. 
Evan Stephens, Conductor. 


All entered for by the performers. 
J. J. Daynes, Pianist. 

By the way, it would be interesting work for some philo- 
sophically inclined mind to discover why it is that Utah in 
general and Salt Lake City in particular are so musical and 
contribute such an immense amount of artistic talent to the 
country at large. The stage, sculpture, painting, literature 
have been enriched from these borders, and the list of 
musicians who have become famous out in the world is a 
long one, but short compared with the names of those who 
through love for fireside and altar cannot be tempted to 
leave home. 

There is Willard Weihe, 
whom Wilhelmj said: ‘‘ There is no one I know 
talented.” Miss Bertha Bayless, who has been in the 
‘* Fencing Master,” and is now rehearsing for ‘‘ The Alge- 
rians ;” Miss Helen Shearman, Miss Viola Pratt and Miss 


the Norwegian violinist, of 


more 








Geneva Allen, three quite remarkable contraltos all study- 
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ing hard while occupying good positions. Mr. B. B. Young, 
ason I believe, of the Mormon elder, identified witk the 
musical interests of Chicago, became known through his 
‘*Samson of Omaha,” for which his wife wrote the music. 
With him Mr. Nat Brigham, now also prominent in Chi- 
cago, gave many musicales and concerts in Omaha. Mr 
Heber Goddard, a popular baritone, of New York, and 
young McIntyre, who studied Berlin, have already 
achieved quite a reputation. 

Mr. Willard Weihe commenced study at 
and came to this country when quite a Jad, returning three 
different times to perfect himself in the study of violin and 
But at thirty he is a distinctive composer al- 


in 


violin five, 


harmony. 
ready and would be famous abroad could he be induced to 
leave Salt Lake. 
of birds, about the size of a New York flat, 
and containing feathered songsters 


In his home he has an extensive aviary 
with fountains, 
pebbles and trees, 
brought from all over the world, to whom he listens care- 
fully, deriving therefrom valuable aids to his composition. 
A recent composition is filled with exquisite bird notes and 
trillings. He recently came in possession of a violin over 
200 years old, which was brought to this country by a Nor- 
wegian, in whose family it was for a century. Itis a re- 
markably clear toned instrument. Mr. Weihe’s wife is a 
Miss Pratt, a name identified with the oldest Utah interests. 

Mr. Frank Lynes (not composer of sweet bal- 
lads, of which his inimitable ‘‘ Sweetheart” is the first, and 
organist of Dr. Barthol’s church in Boston, is suffering 
from a severe cold, contracted: during a recent trip to the 
mountains. 

‘* Overlook Mountain House, Catskill Mountains, N. Y.,” 
is the heading of enthusiastic letters received by friends of 
Mrs. Florenza d’Arona, who with her talented husband is 
taking a needed rest in the mountains. She interspersed 
her vacation at first with frequent returns to the city for 
lesson giving, till compelled by her wiser half to desist in 
toto. Work in their organ loft commences September 1. 
Tue Musica Courter follows them wherever they go. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert G. Thies are aiding in the benevo- 
lent musical enterprises of Richfield Springs. 

The first vested choir in this country was introduced All 
Saints’ Night at St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Twentieth street, near Eighth avenue, New York, where 
young Charles Bigelow Ford, lately of the Eighteenth 
Street Methodist Church, is now the presiding genius. 
More anon (and interesting) about this enterprising young 
musician. 

The Church of the Covenant, Park avenue and Thirty- 
fourth street, has been sold to the management of the Brick 
Church (Presbyterian). No little agitation exists as to the 
possible distribution of the two very excellent choirs (quar- 
tets) now under contract with their respective congrega- 
tions. 

The organ loft of the New York College of Music is in 
the hands of Dr. S. Austin Pearce and Mr.Herman Wetzler; 
Mr. F. Damrosch has charge of the sight reading depart- 
ment. There is an organ in the college for the use of 
students. The faculty this year retain the right of discon- 
tinuing special scholarship privileges to talented pupils who 
do not supplement their gifts by industry and diligence. 
FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS, 


Lyons), 


A Family Trio.—Mrs. Charles H. Briggs, wife of the 
celebrated professor, is an accomplished musician, as are 
her two @aughters. All three studied at Leipsic and have 
attracted much attention by their marked ability. Recently 
at a church sociable in the tiny hamlet where they have 
been spending their summer they kindly offered their ser- 
vices, and were the direct means of greatly augmenting the 


earnings of the occasion. 





Miss JENNIE “DUT TON, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 


Instruction Tuesdays and Fridays. 
25 Madison avenue, New York. 


FREE! 


One year’s full course of training at the Utica, 





N. Y., Conservatory of Music 


(amounting to $136.00) in the piano, violin, organ or theo- 
retical departments, to the energetic student who secures 


the largest number of paid subscribers to 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 


between now and November 1. The student who secures 
but ten will win the prize should no more than nine be 
sent by others, 
PLAN OF ACTION. 
Ascertain names of musicians and amateurs, and show 
them a copy of our 
musical journal ever published, now in its fourteenth year. 


splendid publication—the greatest 


Ask your friends and relatives to help you secure a 
musical education free by getting you subscribers. 
For further particulars write to the 


THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
19 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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Angelo Torriani. 











HEN Max Maretzek came to this country 

in 1849 he found a young ’cellist in the orchestra of 
the Astor Place Opera House under the old leader Lietti, 
who played at the first ‘cello desk. His name was Angelo 
Torriani and he subsequently became one of the best known 
of the Italian musicians in this country. He died at 
Oceanic, N. J., at his own home, of heart failure, on Sunday, 
August 27. He was born April 1829, at Milan, Italy, 
came here quite young and never visited the country of his 


27, 


birth again. 

Max Maretzek immediately assumed the conductor's place 
at the Astor, and after having discovered Torriani’s abili- 
ties as a first 'cellist and musician advanced him to chorus 
master and subsequently to assistant conductor. Before 
the war Torriani went to Columbia, S. C., and established 
himself as a music teacher. When Sherman burned the 
town Torriani left it and marched north with the army. 

He again joined Maretzek’s fortunes when the latter be- 
came manager and alternated as conductor at the Academy 
of Music with Carl Bergman, both of whom aided Maretzek 
materially in the production of ‘ L’Africaine,” with that 
famous cast—Zuchi, Mazzoleni, Bellini, Antonucci and Or- 
tolani—a cast which old opera goers tell us has never been 
excelled in this or any other land. 

After the decline and fall of Italian opera at the Academy 
and the sublime humbuggery of Mapleson, Torriani drifted 
His widow was 
The interment 


into teaching and acquired a competency. 
a Miss Martin, a French-American lady. 
took place at Greenwood yesterday. 





The Klauser Institute. 
1E announcement that the Klauser Music 


Institute will reopen its doors for its second season 





ie 


September 7 recalls the remarkable success which attended 
this admirable institution last year, which was its first. 
It will be remembered that the well-known Milwaukee 
musician and teacher, Julius Klauser, some three years 
ago published a book called ‘‘The Septonate,” which 
created a stir throughout the whole musical world. In 
this volume he proposed what was practically an entirely 
new system of musical instruction, one based upon new 
ideas and in almost every way directly the opposite of 
accepted musical pedagogical theories; and yet the book 
did not fail to create a profound impression upon every 
musician who carefully applied himself to its pages. 

With the object of more completely illustrating and 
practicing his new theories as far as his private instruc- 
tion permitted, Mr. Klauser last year founded his mu- 


sic institute, gathering about him some of his best 
pupils, who were thoroughly imbued with his ideas, as 
assistant teachers. The schoo} had a really great success 


for its first year, having had 148 scholars who made admir- 
able progress. Eight concerts and recitals were given at 
the Athenzum, and the large public which attended was 
impressed both by the high quality of the music which was 
presented and the admirable and artistic manner in which 
it was performed. 

Mr. Klauser’s ideas, stated as briefly as possible, centre 
in the theory that former methods of music teaching have 
been perceptive instead of conceptive. The’ pupil was 
always thinking of how a thing should be done instead of 
the thing itself ; in short no real musical thought was pos- 
sible under the old régime. Technic, as such, was rated far 
too high, memory was purely mechanical and no power of 
thoughtful musical analysis was encouraged. The pupil 
did not acquire the gift of direct discrimination, nor was 
hearing in the abstract promoted as it should be; in fact 
most pupils of the old school never knew how a musical 
passage sounded until they heard it played. 

By Mr. Klauser’s method the greatest unity of purpose 
and principle is inculeated inevery department. The schol- 
ars are taught first to think, not about what they are doing, 
but to think the thing itself. By this plan the study of music 
becomes conceptive instead of perceptive ; the proper kind 
of memory, that of actually knowing the thing in its most 
minute details, is generated ; mental concentration becomes 
second nature, and in short by a purely natural and pro- 
gressive system things which were formerly considered as 
mere processes become ends. 

All the pupil’s work is mental, and he is made to first ana- 
lyze melodically, harmonically and rythmically every pas- 
sage placed before him before he is permitted to hear it. 
This teaches actual musical hearing, that is to say, that 
perfect hearing which transmits the sound of a musical 
passage to the mind as soon as it is seen on paper. 

Mr. Klauser believes that the exaggeration of technic 
kills ideas, and in this he is undoubtedly correct. He is no 
faddist on memory, but yet his principle works so well that 
in none of his recitations are books used, but the pupils 
have not merely ‘‘memorized” their lesson ; they actually 
know it. 


It is not his desire to found a “‘ conservatory,” for he does 
not believe in the class system of musical instruction, nor 
does he desire a large school, for at present his primary 





motive is to educate pupils who in their turn may further 
propagate his theories. 

At present the faculty is made up as follows: Julius 
Klauser, piano, music science, music psychology, peda- 
gogy ; C. W. Dodge, organ, piano ; Carl G. Muskat, violin, 
ensemble playing ; Miss Elizabeth Hearding, voice culture; 
Miss Adeline Ricker, piano; Mr. Ernst W. Beyer, violon- 
cello, ensemble playing ; Miss Louise Hessler, history. 

Admirable opportunities are given for ensemble playing, 
both for two pianos and for piano and strings, and this de- 
partment has created great interest among the pupils. 
These lessons, as well as the lectures in musical history, 
are free to the pupils, and both departments proved very 
successful last year. In fact the lectures have been 
so highly appreciated that Mr. Klauser has been re- 
quested to found a public evening course this season, a de- 
sire with which he will probably comply.—Milwaukee 
** Journal.” 








The Lavins’—Brattleboro, Vt., Thursday, August 24.— 
Brattleboro has again shown her appreciation of Mary 
Howe and William Lavin by attending in great numbers 
to-night the testimonial concert tendered the young artists 
by the leading citizens of the town. Ever since it was de- 
cided that these favorite singers would be heard here be- 
fore their return to Europe every one has been anxious to 
hear them, that they might judge of the improvement made 
the past year under Mr. Vannuccini, and it can be safely 
said that the large audience of to-night was not disap- 
pointed in their expectations, as marvelous progress was 
clearly shown. Mary Howe's voice is even more beautiful 
than ever. 


famous. 
great improvement than the ‘‘ Mad scene” from ‘‘ Hamlet, 


which was sung with much power and expression and great | 
beauty of tone, and nothing could be more effective than | 


her singing of the pathetic Swedish ballad introduced in 
this air and the transition to the brilliant florid passages. 
At the conclusion she was greeted with storms of applause 
and she responded with ‘‘ Robin Adair,” which was sung 
with great feeling. 


she sang the famous ‘‘ Echo” song. 

William Lavin’s pathetic voice has gained wonderful 
power, compass and brilliancy, and he certainly has it un- 
der splendid control. It is now very even throughout, and 
his mezzo voice singing is beautifully finished. To-night 
he surprised his audience by singing a beautiful high C 


sharp in Donizetti’s duet from ‘‘ Don Pasquale.” His first | 


number was the difficult aria from Haley’s opera, ‘‘ The 
Jewess,” and was sung with fine expression and beauty of 
The high notes rang out magnificently, while the 
softer passages left nothing to be desired. For an encore 
he sang Chadwick’s ‘‘ Bedouin love song.” His second 
number comprised two songs by Lucien Howe, ‘‘ The one 
song” and ‘‘I know not,” which are melodious, original 
and tastefully written. 
ceived and Mr. Lavin responded with ‘* You'll remember 
me.” The Beethoven Quartet, which was to have assisted, 
failed to appear on account of the railroad accident on the 
New Haven road. One of their number, however, who 
happened to be in Massachusetts, appeared and performed 
two violin solos. Lucien Howe played the several accom- 
paniments in his usual artistic manner. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lavin will sail for Europe September 9, but will return in 
the spring for a concert tour under one of the well-known 


tone. 


managers. 


Marteau’s Engagements.— 
Worcester Festival, September 28. 
New York Philharmonic Society, December 15 and 16. 
New York Symphony Society, January 5 and 6. 
Cincinnati Orpheus Society. 
Kansas City Apollo Club. 
Omaha Apollo Club. 
Indianapolis Musical Festival Association. 
Philharmonic Society of Brooklyn. 
Seidl Society of Brooklyn. 
Montreal Philharmonic Society. 
Boston Philharmonic Society. 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Ann Harbor Mich. 
Grand Rapidr, Mich. 
Worcester Symphony Society. 
Providence, R. I. 
Paterson, N. J. Musicales. 
Consolidated Musical Societies, Newark, N. J. 
Harlem, New York, and many other places. 
Lamoureux, of Paris, has engaged Marteau for fifteen 
orchestral concerts to be played in that city next March. 


Miss Bertini-Humphrys.— The success attained by 


Miss Bertini-Humphrys, with Hinrich’s English Opera | 
Company at the Grand Opera House, Philadelphia, has 
She 
has sung ‘‘ Marguerita” in ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” ‘‘ Eudoxie” 


been exceedingly gratifying to her and her friends. 


in ‘‘The Jewess” and in ‘ Rigoletto” and other operas, 


filling the parts to the satisfaction of audience and man- 


agers. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








A Pittsburg College.—The Pittsburg College of Music, 
under the direction of Simeon Bissell, is now located at 412 
Penn avenue, Pittsburg, with the following extensive 
faculty : 

Simeon Bissell, director, voice culture and singing, piano, musical 
history. 

Ad. M. Foerster, theoretical studies, embracing harmony, composi- 
tion, counterpoint, canon and fugue. Piano and voice culture. 

Gilden R. Broadberry, piano, harmony and composition. 

James R. Dodworth, grand organ, piano. 

Ferd. Kropff, piano. 

John Gernert, violin. 

Chas. B. Stelzner, violin and flute. 

Mrs. Schmideke, harp. 

Edward Eyth, zither. 

Chas. W. Fleming, mandolin, guitar, banjo. 

Gustave Mueller, cornet and other brass instruments. 





Her style has broadened remarkably, and she | 
still retains the phenomenal range which has made her | 
No selection could show to better advantage her | 


” 


In her second number she again elec- | 
trified her audience by singing high F, and as an encore | 


They were most flatteringly re- | 


Dr. E. W. Day, lectures on vocal hygiene. 

Miss Lilly Frederick, piano and harmony. 

Miss Gretta Williams, assistant, vocal culture 

Miss Lillian Reddick, piano and vocal sight reading 
Miss Nona M. Chessrown, piano. 

Miss Edith R. Harris, elocution. 

Mrs. A. E Pfeiffer, French and German. 

A teacher of Italian will be added. 


Alfred Cabel.—Alfred Cabel, the well-known vocal in- 
| structor, has severed his connection with the Nufiez Con- 


| servatory and has accepted the position of instructor in 
vocal music at the North Texas Female College, Sherman, 
Tex. 

Cleveland School of Music.—The Cleveland School of 
Music, Alfred Arthur, director, will open its fall term on 
September 11 with an able faculty, including Johannes 
Wolfram and Wilson G. Smith. 

Gustav L. Becker.—Gustay L. Becker, the pianist, is 
now at the World's Fair. 

Sherwood and His Pupile.—Wm. H. Sherwood and his 
pupils are playing with great success at the Chautauqua 
Assembly. 

English Glee Club.—The English Glee Clubenters upon 
its third season with a goodly number of engagements 
already booked. Following is a list of dates already closed 
October 17, Bedford Branch Brooklyn Y. M. C. A.; October 
| 24, Central Branch Brooklyn Y. M. C. A.; October 25, 
| Brooklyn Institute ; November 1, Lafayette Avenue Church ; 
| November 21, Lowell, Mass.; December 14, Harlem Y. M. C. 
A.; January 5, Twenty-third Street Branch Y. M. C. A.; 
| January 10, New Brunswick, N. J.; March 12-16, Hampton, 
Va., Norfolk, Va., Danville, Va., Richmond, Va., Charlotte, 
N. C.; March 21, Brooklyn Institute. ‘The personnel of the 
English Glee Club remains the same as last year, namely : 
Miss Hettie Bradley, soprano; Mrs. Alec. Irving, contralto ; 
| Miss Avice Boxall, harpist ; Mr. Charles S. Phillips, tenor, 
and Frederic Reddall, bass and business manager. 

Western Pattis.—I recall an interesting scene in Ar- 
| bour’s old dance hall in Silver Cliff in the winter of 1878-9, 
| writes a Denver correspondent. The Silver Cliff excite- 
ment then ranked only second to that of Leadville, and 
thousands were rushing to the new Eldorado. 

The great dance hall was crowded with miners, pros- 
pectors and tenderfeet. Two sets of dancers had been on 
the floor all the evening. ‘T'wo long rows of gaming tables 
had also been running at full blast, and at midnight there 
came a lull in the dancing forlunch. Some of the boys 
took possession of the platform, and a young fellow dressed 
in jacket and overalls threw his slouch hat back on his 





FIRST AMERICAN TOUR OF THE 


HENRI MARTEAU CONCERT CoO. 
HENRI MARTEAU, 


The Great French 
Violinist, 
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EDWIN M. SHONERT, 


The Eminent Pianist. 
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head and struck up some familiar tune on the piano. There 
were about adozen in the party who joined in the singing. 
Suddenly one of the boys started up ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
The young man at the piano struck in with an accompani- 
ment, and that old-time song of loved ones and home asso- 
ciation began to fill the great hall. ‘‘ Pop’ Arbour was 
soon seen rushing toward the orchestra platform. He had 
no objection to gospel hymns, but entered a protest at 
‘* Home, Sweet Home.” 

‘Don't, boys ; don’t sing that song here!” 

‘‘ Why not?” asked one of the boys. 

‘* You will make all of the girls homesick and break up 
the dance hall. Sing any song you want to, but not 
‘Home, Sweet Home.’ ”—Exchange. 

Augusta Marshall’s Summer.—Miss Augusta Mar- 
shall has been singing with great success at various places 
this summer, notably at Fort William Henry Hotel, Lake 
George, at the Queen’s Hotel, Toronto, and at various pri- 
vate musicals in that city and in Buffalo. 

A 8st. Louis Flutist.—Mr. William Baumgaertel, a 
talented flute player, whose solo performances in the or- 
chestra of the Grand Opera House, St. Louis, have gained 
forhim an enviable reputation, has resigned his position, 
which he held for nine years, and in the future will devote 
his time entirely to teaching and solo performances. 

Liebling at the Fair.—Mr. Emil Liebling will play the 
Weber concerto, op. 79, at Festival Hall, World's Fair, 
under the direction of Mr. Max Bendix, Friday afternoon. 

Helen von Doenhoff.—Miss Helen Doenhoft 
singing in grand opera at the Howard Auditorium, Balti- 
more, and has made herself a great favorite by her capable 
work and attractive personality. 

Guilmant Arrives.—Alexandre Guilmant, the famous 
French organist, arrived on the Bourgogne last Sunday. 
He went to Chicago yesterday, and will play there next 
Saturday. 

Marie Tavary, the soprano, was on the same steamer. 

Max Maretzek Goes to Omaha.—Mr. Max Maretzek, 
the veteran conductor, has left for Omaha, Neb., to organ- 
ize a musical college which has been incorporated with the 
mayor of the city asthe head. Miss Clary has been instru- 
mental in starting the movement. Mr. Maretzek’s engage- 
ment is for six months. 


von is 


A Tempest Recital.—Mr. Robert Tempest gave a piano 
recital at the rooms of F. A. Winter, Altoona, Pa., on 
August 11. 

What's This ?—Among the impending changes at our 
theatre | may mention that Kapellmeister Paur is about 
to leave Leipsic for Boston, where he will take the place of 
Nikisch, who has been appointed conductor at Budapest. 
The Boston musicians tried hard to obtain the services of 
Mottl or of Mahler, but failed to capture either, so they fell 
back upon Paur, and may be considered lucky to have se- 
During the four years he 
has been in Leipsic Paur has established himself as a 
general favorite. He plays well both the piano and the 
violin, and he is thoroughly conversant with all the Wagner 
operas. It is a pity he is so nervous when conducting. 
The forces under his baton are often infected with the same 
disturbing influence as their conductor.—London ‘“‘ Musical 
Record.” 

ANTED—A lady teacher of music (pupil of Moszkow- 
ski); who has spent some time in Germany, is prepar- 
ing to take a limited number of young ladies abroad for a 
musical winter in Berlin. An unusual opportunity for cul- 
ture in music and German. Address ‘ Berlin,” care THE 
Musicar Courter, 19 Union square, New York. 
WEP edhe ares advertiser, a life-long teacher, would 
like to arrange with some well established vozsce 
/eacher to play accompaniments, to teach sIGHT READING 
(rational, far reaching method), possibly pianoforte, and 
especially to introduce LANGUAGES: German, French, 
Italian ; English to foreigners. Unexceptionable refer- 
ences. Address Joun SepasTIANn, office of THe Musicat 
Courter, 19 Union square, New York. 


cured so estimable a conductor. 


Notice. 
S next Monday is Labor Day, a legal holi- 
day in this State, Tue Musicat Courter of September 
6 will necessarily be delayed—not more than a few hours, 
we hope. 











Ainnouncement.==== 
Mme. ROSA LINDE, 


The Greatest American Contralto, 





Has just been engaged as Prima Donna for the first American Tour of 
HENRI MARTEAU. 
The Great French Violinist. 


Mme. Linpg’s own Concert Company may be secured for March and 
April, 1894, and also for season of 1894-95, by addressing 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, 
BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 





NOTE,—Epwin M. Suonert, the Eminent Pianist, will also be con- 
nected with Marteau’s great tour through America 





MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. | 


ABTS 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. | 
H. N. REDMAN. Upon the Mountain's Distant Head. | 


lhe first work of a composer deserves special consideration, | 
when there are evidences of schooling, refinement of ideas 
and laudable aspirations. This song by Redman, being so 
far good, and marked Op. 1, No. 1, claims the attention of 
soprano and tenor singers, and we may well hope that its 
author will put forth many similar lyrics, and create for 
himself a large number of admirers. 

There is nothing markedly original in the melody, but 
there is a certain peculiarity about its conformation that | 
leads to anticipations respecting the writer's future success. | 
The accompaniment is not particularly new or fascinating in 
matter or style; for the reiteration of chords in upper oc- 
taves, while the voice part is played by the left hand in the | 
nearest octave below, is a design that has often been 
carried out before ; yet nevertheless its employment here 
is grateful and pleasant. As the words are by William | 
Cullen Bryant, nothing need be said to recommend them. 





J. H. Rogers, Cleveland. 

W. L. Blumenschein, . ' ; : 
From reams upon reams of tenor songs this one is se- 
lected that we may bespeak attention to its worthiness, and 
say that it should not be thrown aside, but sung or at least 
read through in silence. It is short and has an unpretend- 
ing appearance ; but its freely swinging melody will not 
distress the larynx, but exercise it agreeably in widely dif- 
fering positions. The accompaniment is neither too aggres- 
sive nor too inanely common place. The harmonies are 
rich, without being brilliant to harshness or distressingly 
dissonant. They move with the voice sympathetically, not 
even persistently carrying out an independent rhythmic 
plan. The singer therefore can increase the speed or dwell 
at will at any point of the melody with the freedom of an 
extemporaneous reciter, and not thereby cause the accom- 
panyist to wonder if he shall drag or hurry the last few 
notes of certain groups to accommodate him, and also how | 
he may best reserve the even flow of the rhythmic figures. 


Again. 





| memories of the happy past. 


LF 
the same class of amateurs. It is pretty, but not great in 
any sense. 
MASSENET. 
A quotation from the ballet in the opera ‘‘ Le Cid,” ar- 
ranged for the piano, is here newly edited and put forth 
with directions by the same editor. It is short and easy to 
execute, but may possibly have a brilliant effect when 
played with vivacity by a master hand. It is not as inter- 
esting as the former piece, and neither seem specially 


Aragonatse. 


| worthy of marked attention ; yet nevertheless they may be- 
| . “s . . 
| come popular with amateurs, if not really epidemic. 


Edward Schubert & Co., New York. 

J. Ernest Rieger, The Name on the Tree. 

This is a love song for a tenor singer, which deals with 
The words are by T. V. 
It is pretty, although in a somewhat hackneyed 
style; and free from crudities, although the 
‘‘ Niag'ra’s Isle” have to be set twice. The first time the 
melody narrowly escapes becoming awkward or uncouth in 
He places the accent on the second syllable, 


Welch. 


words 


consequence. 


| and gives it three different sounds, while the remainder of 


the word is to be enunciated on a very short note (a six- 
teenth). 

The four verses are thus given the same unchanged 
melody ; the compass is from F to F, one octave; and the 
song presents no difficulties that will hinder its general 
use. 





Hammer's Music Company, Sacramento, Cal, 
JOHN C. WALLING es x 

The composer of this so called ‘‘ song without words” for 
the piano has attempted to indicate in the accompaniment 
(by the left hand) the reciprocating motion of a swing. 
Such oscillatory figurations, when repeated continuously, 
and only changed so far as the harmonies call for new 
sounds, help greatly to call up the corresponding ideas, and 
in this way make the music markedly characteristic. The 
see-saw device is consistently carried out to the end of this 


Swing Song. 


little unpretending piece, which may on this account alone 
find favor. Yet the composer must not feel greatly elated 
by this, for such a design is not new. We often find it in 
cradle songs and elsewhere, when a swing-swang or other 


undulatory motion is to be portrayed. The melody also is 


| not specially novel in structure or inner meaning, yet the 


Carl E Cramer, Huntsville, Ala. } 
C. E. CRAMER, : Pianoforte Exercises. 

Four tables of daily exercises for the piano are here given, 
with instructions ‘‘ how to start a beginner.” 

The chief claim to attention that this work appears to 
have is its extreme simplicity. The engraving and proof 
reading are not specially good, but the notes are printed | 
boldly, and there is ample spacing for the teacher’s pen- 
cilled directions. 

Some of the later studies are practically useless to any 
pupil during the first year of study, as they demand powers 
which require a much more elaborate preparation than can 
For instance, chords are 


be made from any such book. 
given in arpeggio that far exceed the limits of an octave ; 
others are separated by wide intervals. Triplets are to be 
played by one hand, while the other executes groups of two 
or even four notes. Wide skips and syncopated passages at 
high speed, &c., appear, which will cause the young 
aspirant to look aghast, for he is thus brought face to face 
with the unattainable, as far as he is concerned. It is 
doubtful if such difficulties inspire an unconquerable desire 
to overcome them. Very frequently the apparent hopeless- 
ness of the task deters the student from making further ef- 
fort. Wonder and astonishment are frequently the begin- 
ning of knowledge, but they may be also the end thereof. | 





Robert Cox & Co., London. 


es LAS or. 

Of all the varied settings of Longfellow’s words no one | 
is so popular in England as this one by Miss M. Lindsay. 
It is extremely simple and artless in construction. The | 
general trend of the melody is upward from E to its octave, 
where the climax is reached on the word “ Excelsior.” There 
are no accidentals. The key is C, and several consecutive 
syllables are frequently sung to the same melodic note. 
These peculiarities may have led to its becoming so well 
known. It is certain that they make its acquirement pos- 
sible to many singers to whom a more elaborate setting 
would be too difficult of acquirement. Hence its availa- 
bility to form one of a collection of unison school songs to | 
be sung in chorus. The piano accompaniment is here sim- 
plified, and is mostly made up of bold sustaining chords 
instead of arpeggio work, as in the solo addition. 


Excelsior. | 





Hamilton S. Gordon. 
ERIK MEYER-HELMUND. 

A piano solo of six folio pages is here found, with finger- 
ing and editorial remarks by Hans T. Seifert, which are in- 
tended to instruct the player as to the easiest and best | 
manner of performing the work in the hope of securing its 
most faultless execution. The composer has a large number 
of admirers who sing his songs with great relish. If this 
piece is delivered with similar zest it may find favor with 


Tanz Weise. | 





piece deserves to be accorded a place in our domestic 
music. ee 
Miles & Thompson, Boston. 

ADELE LEWING, Wanderer’s Night Song. 

The words of Goethe’s 
set as a song for soprano, tenor or baritone voice, with 
piano accompaniment, in a manner that is most acceptable. 
The English translation by Longfellow so completely par- 
allels the original and most particularly in a mechanical or 
rhythmic sense that the melody remains unchanged in any 
The contour of the song is 


‘* Wanderer's Nachtlied ” are here 


particular when it is adopted. 
so well rounded that it nowhere appears to be constrained 
to move in a particular direction by the necessities of an 
over elaborated accompaniment, as is too often the case in 
some ambitious German lieder. The melody rises gradu- 
ally from a rather low note to a rather high one, which is 
emphatic, and then sinks to rise again in a series of similar 
passages, two bars in length, which have a gradually in- 
creasing altitude until the climax is reached. They re- 
semble a series of waves with a periodic king wave to mark 
the poetic and melodic emphasis. All is natural and seem- 
ingly spontaneous, although it is well thought out. 





Clayton F. Summy, Chicago. 

HENRY SCHOENEFELD 
This is a score printed from large folio engraved plates, 
by C. G. Réder, Leipsic, which has a most attractive ap- 


Characteristic Suite. 


pearance. 

Casting aside all publications for voice and piano one 
fastens upon this, as upon a more important contribution to 
the music of the time, and in the same degree more worthy 
serious criticism. If a song or piano piece is praised, and it 
is purchased in consequence, and then fails to fulfill the ex- 
pectations raised by the criticism, it is a comparatively 
slight matter ; but not so if in noticing an orchestral work, 
truth is modified by kindness or charity. For the coriductor 
must provide himself with a score, and fifty or more orches- 
tral parts, the concert-master must insert the bowing, the 
players be assembled in hall, with light, heat, &c., pro- 
The rehearsal time of each executant must be paid 
If now the new 


vided. 
for, and therefore none is to be wasted. 
piece fails to satisfy requirements, and cannot be put on a 
concert program, the loss is most serious. 

A critic does not wish to be regarded as an interrogation 
point incarnate, and yet myriads of questions arise on open 
ing such a score as this. 

Why is it called a suite? 
teristic? Why does it require an orchestra? 
traneous percussive instruments introduced ? The subhead- 


Why specially marked charac- 
Why are ex- 


ings are: Suite caractéristique. No. 1. Allegretto con 
moto e grazioso. No. 2. Marcio-fantastico (Southern 
negro life). Allegro vivace. No. 3. Menuetto. Allegretto 


moderato. No. 4. Rondo. Allegro con spirito 
The word ‘‘ suite” refers to a collection of movements in 


the same key. These four movements are respectively in 
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F, A minor, C and F. Therefore in this respect the or- 
dinary plan of a sonata and nota suite is followed. A suite 
consists mostly of. somewhat antiquated dances, such as 
the gigue, saraband, gavot, &c., but this piece presents 
only the minuet, and it is made to appear as the third 
movement, precisely in the same place that the. great 
writers of classical chamber music employ it. In fact the 
last two movements bear a striking resemblance in many 
particulars to the last two movements of stringed quartets 
by Mozart or Haydn. 

What now are the distinguishing peculiarities which 
justify the writer in calling his piece ‘‘ characteristic ?” 

" With the exception of of the second movement, the music 
breathes the spirit of contentment, of complacency, ease 
and entire satisfaction. 

In this respect it is closely related to the classical 
stringed quartets of the above named masters. There is 
no upward striving or noble discontent, such as marks the 
works of later composers, who having tasted as it were, of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil, when Beethoven’s 
‘ Eroica Symphony ” gave them a new view of the possibi- 
lities of modern orchestral music, discarded the pleasant 
sounding, sweetly flowing melodic strains of predecessors, 
in favor of more intensely, passionate themes—of heroic 
endtrance—of restless aspirations. 

Were it not for the second movement of Schoenefeld’s 
work, its title should be ‘ Quintet for Bowed Instruments,” 
but this movement calls for tambourin, triangolo and tam- 
its appearance seems most grotesque, being foreign 
This moral 


tam. 
in character to all that precedes and follows. 
inconsistency is more strange than the unexpected employ- 
ment of such nondescript orchestration. 

There is also herein a second part for the violoncello, but 
as this either duplicates the first ‘cello or the double bass 
it cannot be regarded as an essential part. Why now are 
instruments of percussion brought into a composition for 
string bowed instruments? They appear to be altogether 
out of place and are entirely set aside at the close of this 
movement. If their employment is necessary to call up 
visions of Southern negro life, and the composer wishes us 
to understand that the peculiar significance of his work is 
here shown, why are the other three movements written in 
a Mozartean, or totally different style ? 

That this music is better adapted for a quintet of soli in- 
struments is asserted from the fact that there is no move- 
ment which has masculine proportions or is large in any 
sense. The music, although pretty, is rather weak. If it 
be played as a quintet the prettinesses will not be lost, nor 
the weaknesses be so markedly apparent. It is not suffi- 
cient for a composer to call for a large body of executants. 
His music must be written suitably for their display and be 
worthy the attention of a large audience. 

The principal subject of the final movement is acommon- 
place figure for the first violins, which is not enjoyed by the 
other parts, for these simply supply an accompaniment. 
Such a style of writing, even for a quartet, takes us back 
in thought to the days of Mayseder and his school, in 
which the associated performers are not treated as equals 
(as in an ordinary conversation), but as inferiors, dancing at- 
tendance upon a principal personage, listening, approving 
and sometimes re-echoing his statements, but in no case 
allowed to utter ideas of their own or place his in a clearer 
light, still less to appear as contrasted with him or dra- 
matically confronted as in an argument. Yet melodies 
of different characteristics, when thus presented simul- 
taneously, are the very life or mainspring of concerted 
compositions. Their beauties are mutually enhanced. 
Of the thirty-two sonatas for the piano alone by Beethoven, 
Opus twenty-six, Opus twenty-seven, No. 1, and the so- 
called ‘* Moonlight Sonata,” do not begin with an allegro 
movement in sonata form. These are therefore expressly 
marked ‘‘ Sonata quasi una fantasia,” to show that they are 
in this respect exceptions to the generally accepted form. 

One would not lay so much stress upon the absence of 
an ‘‘ allegro” formation here, were it not for the fact that a 
chorus of instruments is stipulated for. 

There is no duly planned and long extended movement, 
consistently carried out in accordance with the modern de- 
velopment of musical ideas, that demands more than five 
executants. The themes themselves, irrespective of all 
consideration of formal structure, are light, graceful and 
delicate, rather than strong, dignified and massive. 

Even the negro march is not dignified. We have certain 
general notions of negro songs that are pathetic and dances 
that are hilarious, but of negro marches or negro marches 
that are dignified (that indicate the power of men of an in- 
ferior race to combine, to organize and go straight to a 
clearly defined), we have no recognized type. 

The music, even in the rondo forms, is as squarely cut as 
in the most simple song forms. 

This could be made immediately apparent to all musi- 
cians by the insertion of double bars showing the finite 
This fact alone makes it pos- 
sible for a vulgarian to say: ‘‘ How much is that a yard?” 
(7. ¢., 80 many musical feet of uniform length), and for us to 
assert that it is better adapted to a quadrille band than an 
orchestra 


terminations of each theme. 


To summarize: The work is not in any discoverable 
sense characteristic, except in one movement, 





It is not a suite, but a sonata, minus a strong opening 
movement. 

The subjects or motives are not treated contrapuntally 
and given by turn to all the executants, but generally ap- 
pear in the first violin part. 

With the exception of the negro music, the whole piece is 
made up of gracefully flowing melodies, the natural, 
healthful expression of peace, comfort and habitual cheer- 
fulness. In no case does it rise to ecstatic rapture, high ju- 
bilation or even great vivaciousness ; nor does it ever hint 
at the wild hilariousness of negro music, its irregular and 
apparently lawless rhythmic forms, its slap-dash or hap- 
hazard style. Nor, on the other hand, does it give a hint 
of the despondency, the melancholy, the almost hopeless 
laments of a poor, despised and oppressed race. If, there- 
fore, it neither rises to such great heights that it may be 
spoken of as lofty, nor awakens such echoes in hitherto un- 
sounded depths of the soul as to be termed profound, nor is 
so broad, large or strong that it may be called in any sense 
great, one has little hesitation in saying that it is better 
suited for soli performers. 

Leaving entirely out of consideration the second move- 
ment, which must be placed apart in an entirely different 
category, one ‘may say, in fine, that the music moves with 
an easy swing, resembling the jaunty gait of one com- 
pletely satisfied with the existing state of things. The 
melodies are as the innocent songs of a happy child, as yet 
unconscious of latent capacities for good and evil, joy and 
pain. There is no hint of the sublime, no particular mo- 
ment of inspiration, no specially emphatic point to stimu- 
late the imagination, but throughout an easy going cheer- 
fulness, undisturbed by cares, fears, doubts or even 
aspirations. It ought therefore at least to please that 
large class of persons who, being thoroughly content, like 
cats when made comfortable, have no special difficulties 
with creeds or futures, but simply drift. 


The Beethoven-Cramer Studi2s. 
HE recent publication, by Messrs Augener & 
Co., of certain of ‘‘ Cramer's Studies,” with comments 
by Beethoven, is an event of considerable importance and 
interest not to pianists alone, but to all earnest students 
of music. The interest may be regarded, apart from that 
naturally connected with the name of Beethoven, as two- 
fold, being at once historical and intrinsic. Let us then 
examine these studies in each aspect. 

Cramer, who, as regards the impetus afforded by him to 
the development of the piano technic, stands second 
only to Clementi, wrote, as every pianist knows, eighty- 
four studies for the fifth part of his ‘‘Grosse Practische 
Pianoforte Schule,” which have been by force of merit a 
portion of the necessary curriculum of musical study ever 
since their publication. All avthorities from Beethoven to 
Von Biilow have united in singing their praises ; indeed 
Beethoven declared them to be the best possible prepar- 
ation for the study of his own works. 

In the Royal Library at Berlin is a copy of the first book 
of the ‘‘ Studies,” with a number of remarks in the hand- 
writing of Anton Schindler, some signed A. S., but some 
with the name of Beethoven affixed, and it appears from the 
observations of Schindler that the great composer annotated 
certain of the studies for the guidance of his graceless 
nephew, Carl. For their authenticity we have, in the 
absence of the copy originally used by Beethoven, only the 
word of Schindler, but there is no reason to harbor doubt 
upon the subject, inasmuch as the comments themselves are 
eminently such as we might expect from a man of Beet- 
hoven’s character and opinions. Schindler himself seems 
to have regarded them as little lessthan revolutionary, and 
subversive of the musical ideas of that day, albeit he for 
his part fully accepts the new gospel as preached by his 
hero. Fearful of results, however, he did not venture to 
publish them, lest they should meet with contumely and 
neglect. So they have lain in the Royal Library until 
Mr. J. S. Shedlock with more courage has prepared for 
publication those particular ‘‘ Sudies,” twenty-one in num- 
ber, to which Beethoven's comments are attached, and has 
written a most interesting preface, historical and explan- 
atory. 

As regards the comments themselves, we can conceive no 
reason why they should not have been published any time 
during the last twenty-five years, but the editor, apparently 
sharing Schindler’s ideas as to their revolutionary tendency, 
says that they ‘‘ are as it were a bombshell thrown into the 
camp of the purists—the sticklers for the exact text.” 
Here we feel bound to join issue with him, and, to show 
reason for so doing, shall examine the principles that 
guided Beethoven in making these remarks, which doubt- 
less were amplified by him by word of mouth when teaching 
his nephew. 

Briefly the whole matter resolves itself into correct ac- 


centuation and rhythm, so that passages which to the 


unseeing eye appear passages and nothing more, may by 
by proper treatment reveal their melodic and harmonic 
structure, and thus enhance the interest and beauty of the 
composition. It is worthy of notice in passing that just as 
Beethoven's own subjects and themes are frequently dia- 
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tonic and scalar in character, so here in those studies his 
penetration has presented to us a construction on similar 
lines, the progression being built as a rule upon diatonic 
scales. Space forbids detailed proof of this in every in- 
stance, but we may point to No. 12, where Beethoven says 
that the melody lies throughout in the second note of each 
group, although the rhythmical accent is on the first note. 

Another judgment might perhaps take exception to the 
word ‘‘ throughout,” but those who examine this study 
according to Beethoven's dictum, will find the melody thus 
disclosed to be both diatonic and scalar. 

It is also interesting in view of Mr. Abdy Williams’ 
articles in these columns some months ago and of his 
recent paper before the Musical Association on the ‘‘ Rhyth- 
mical Construction of the Bachs’' 48 Fugues,” to note 
that Beethoven insists upon the study of the classic metres, 
and that the words ‘‘long” and “short” are constantly 
employed by him ; the term however to which he attaches 
most importance is ‘‘ Bindung,” or ‘‘ binding.” This, and 
to our thinking this alone, is the ‘‘ bombshell ;” this is the 
sole interference with the text that Beethoven permits him- 
self. And what is this formidable missile which is to carry 
dismay to the foes of poetic design, and to mete out far 
reaching destruction to their conservative ideas? Merely a 
dwelling upon or lengthening of certain notes which prove 
on investigation to be of more importance than might at 
first sight seem apparent. Beethoven speaks very clearly 
on this point, for in Study No. 5, he says that even if the 
notes for the right hand as they stand at present had been 
written as equal semiquavers, the first note of each group 
would still ‘‘ have to be uniformly accentuated and held 
down.” He thus leaves us in no manner of doubt as to his 
intention in the other studies, where he uses the term 
‘** binding ” as indicating the lengthening of short notes so 
as to accentuate their importance, and to display the metre 
of the melody. 

Now this is undoubtedly a freedom; so much must 
fairness be conceded, and it will always be a matter for 
discussion how such freedom—we avoid the word “license” 
—is permissible, because it is very certain that it may be 
abused by the ignorant and incompetent. In fact only the 


” 
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artistic instinct can divine, only the ripened judgment can 
decide. But is there anything so novel about this? It ap- 
pears to us that, whether consciously or unconciously, this 
thing has been done before, and, granting equal technical 
skill, is one great difference between the artist and the 
merely brilliant performer of piano passages. Who is the 


| artist that would play Beethoven's sonatas exactly as they 


appear on paper? Who is the elocutionist that would 
recite Hamlet's soliloquy without the accentuation and ex- 
pression which reveal its beauties to the hearer? Mr. 
Shedlock very justly says that we must ‘‘ regard the notes 
merely as an index to the composer's thoughts and feel- 
ings,” and no one—to whatever school he may belong—can 
take reasonable exception to the words; but it’ is evident 
that only the finished artist can carry them out to the fullest 
extent. It is quite within the range of possibility that 
Cramer himself would have heartly subscribed to Beeth- 
oven’s remarks about *‘ binding,” and would himself have 
lengthened the notes in many cases. 

To prevent possible misunderstanding, let it be repeated 
that while Beethoven's annotations are both interesting and 
valuable, they tell us nothing absolutely new in principle. 
Beethoven students are aware that it was highly-improbable 
that the master's compositions were intended to be rendered 
in a uniform and colorless manner—his life and tempera- 
ment forbid such a supposition—beside which, just as 
written language fails and must fail to convey all subtleties 
of inflection and accentuation which give it life and mean- 
ing, so the mere notes fail and must ever fail to indicate 
with precision the full poetic possibilities of a composition. 
In the rendering of the one as of the other, all those qualities 
which distinguish the exponent must inevitably tinge his 
performance. We may talk of the composer’s intention, 
but can we know for certain what this is? It is only pos- 
sible to do so from the composer himself, and as in course 
of time this passes into tradition, like all tradition it event- 
ually becomes inexact and inaccurate. Hence we have to 
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fall back once more on the experience and instinct of the 
well-trained musician. 

As a general principal, that’ treatment which transforms 
what would otherwise be without character, or at best 
merely interesting, into perfect beauty must be legitmate. 
It is because we so thoroughly believe in the truth of this, 
that we deplore Mr. Shedlock’s remark about the ‘ purists 
and sticklers for the exact text,” as unfortunate and calcu- 
lated to excite prejudice, instead of dispassionate and 
possibly favorable consideration.—J. Percy Baker, in Lon- 
don ‘* Musical News.” 





Is Music a Universal Language? 


T may be on account of its adaptability in the 
lives of all men that music has been called a ‘‘ univer- 
sal language.” ‘Thiseuphonious phrase should havea more 
restricted meaning; it has been used too often by musi- 
cians and the laity without sufficient discrimination. Music 
is a universal language only in the sense that, in one form 
or another, it is within the reach of all understandings. 
But it is erroneously held by many to mean that all music 
is understood by all men, as a sort of inborn Volapuk. With 
this interpretation the phrase is untrue. 

In every age and couutry there have been musical expres- 
sions that have become unintelligible and even repugnant. 
Races have changed their musical systems so thoroughly 
that the beautiful things of a former epoch now appear un- 
bearable. To-day the most untutored European would find 
much to condemn in the best performance of Asiatic music. 
The comprehension of this artis no more the inherent pos- 
session of man, even though he be familiar with our system 
of notation, than is the knowledge of Volapuk. Both idi- 
oms can be acquired only by study. 

It may be contended that music moves even the savage 
to dance, weep or sing; but dogs and cats are also thus 
affected. It is true also that the emotions of men, humble 
or great, may be interpreted by music. Fatherland, home, 
religion, grief, joy and love are sentiments that all human 
beings feel through the power of song. There are melodies 
which, like guardian angels, follow each of us from the 
‘lap of the mother to the lap of us all.” Indeed, there is 
no other art for the child and the illiterate adult. It alone 
reaches more people than all the other arts combined with 
the literatures of all the ages. While all this is granted, 








the facts still remain that man does not enjoy music in pro- 
portion to his hearing powers so much as in proportion to | 
his training, and that the uncultured receive no impression, | 
or only a feeble one, from the noblest rendition of the | 
noblest tone-poems. ‘Through the power of association, | 
music may bring forth in the musically untrained ideas of | 
a character somewhat elevated. But a familiar song shapes | 
a familiar scene. Though even musicians may enjoy again | 
the simple music of their childhood, the association of such | 
musical sounds with past events and thoughts must be to | 
them also more or less ‘‘ of the earth, earthy.” It is when 
music is wholly disconnected from our material existence | 
that it sings to man its most exalted song. Only then does 
it express its purest sentiments—unspeakable thoughts, | 
that the imperfect idea-symbols called words, cannot 
transmit. Neither Homer nor Virgil has written so beauti- ; 
fully as Beethoven ; and the works of Phidias and Raphael 
have not spoken to their respective centuries more elo- | 
quently. The rainbow itself, across the bluest of skies, has 
not thrilled the soul as has a Beethoven symphony surging 
forth from the grand orchestra like a mighty wave from an 
ocean of harmony. 

The art which expresses itself merely through variations 
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of pitch and accent is undoubtedly too vague, too indefinite, 
to be universally understood. However, in this very in- 
definiteness lies its power. All the other arts and lan- 
guages seek to define, to limit, to end ; while music—un- 
fathomable mystery !—expands beyond the horizons. 
Words describe emotions, perceptions, impressions ; sculp- 
ture and architecture imitate the forms human eyes have 
seen; painting vitalizes such forms with earthly colors ; 
acting,,through vocal inflections and mobile gestures, en- 
deavors to portray our innermost feelings ; but music does 
all this and much more. From the infinite realm of the 
mind it evolves an imagery surpassing the pictorial and the 
plastic arts; with words that paint it tells every passion ; 
and in grandeur and solemnity it overshadows even the 
temples of Babylon. That which is too vast and beautiful 
to be‘displayed before man, the gods suggest through 
music. 

The ignorant auditor is not necessarily wanting in artis- 
tic instinct, but his lack of culture deprives him of the 
highest pleasure art can give. If he does not enjoy or ap- 
preciate a composition it is not because nature has been 
unkind to him; his education more than his temperament 
is at fault. It is not the superiority of the auricular appa- 
ratus of the educated man that enables him to value that 
which is ‘‘ caviare to the general.” His ear is organically 
the same as that of the savage. His enjoyment comes 
mainly from that part of the brain which apprehends the 
vibrations of the air. That, in the man of culture, is pre- 
pared by his own environment, as in a camera obscura, to 
receive the loftiest pictures and the most complex impres- 
sions. Inthe savage, while the same sound sensations ar- 
rive by the same physical process, the psychical result is 
widely different, and the mind pictures they evoke must 
necessarily be formed by his own narrow and vulgar expe- 
rience. 

Countless effects are as meaningless to the man musically 
untrained as written words are to the unlettered. What- 
ever be his nature he will understand but a few words of 
that divine speech. He cannot be moved as if he felt the 
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The development of forms 


wondrous sway of its rhetoric. 
and motives, the apprehension of polyphony, the moods a 
mere nuance of tone may suggest, the passions of heroism, 
of love, of hate, would seem to him but a pleasant jingle. 

As a musician you may hear those crystalline undula- 
tions, which approach and grow dim. You perhaps fancy 
yourself floating over a magic lake on a midsummer eve 
These harmonious and multicolored sounds from the violins 
scintillate a thousand rays froma resplendent moon. A sigh 
of love ascends heavenward upon a cloud of silver—’tis the 
‘cello, with a soft harmony from the horns. The night is 
over, and the mournful tone of the bassoons turns to the 
martial blare of the trumpets. With a Te Deum the 
grand organ inundates ‘‘ rosy fingered morn” in dazzling 
sunlight. To complete the apotheosis, angelic notes from 
the harp lift you into celestial regions to see love enthroned 
on high. And yet this picture may be but a bare canvas to 
many, and the painter will be called a fool. 

It may be that music will become a universal language, 
when the majority will cease to regard that art solely asa 
means to tickle the ear or to set the foot in motion ; when 
men will study musical science, and thus see analogies be- 
tween great musicians and other great thinkers, between 
Dante and Bach, Shakespeare and Beethoven, high priests 
whose sublime hymns shook the intellectual world from 
its medizval lethargy. Then, perhaps, instead of being 
thought a frivolous amusement this language will be valued 
as the highest metaphysical manifestation of mankind. 

© Chopin, immortal poet! how few hear thy ecstatic 
songs ! how few soar upon the wings of thy ineffable har- 
monies into the heavenly spheres born of thy dreams! 

Louis LOMBARD, 
Director Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music. 


Scharwenka’s Activity —There is no truth in the ru- 


mor that Xaver Scharwenka is to give private lessons only 
during the coming season. He will be more than ever ac- 


ive in the Scharwenka Conservatory. 
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Entirely new process for Boring Piano Plates. 
Our Machines will bore twice as much as two of the 
best men ; a boy runs it and it works more uniformly. 





We refer to all the principal Piano Makers in New York | 
and neighborhood. 
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T. Shriver & Co. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Plates. 


Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 
Japanned, 
all operations being 
finished in our own 
foundry and works. 





Over 30 years’ experience. 
*) Oldest house in the trade. 
PLATES SHIPPED TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
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HERE is an interesting article in the music de- 
partment of this issue called ‘‘ The Nikita Case,” 
which may be of some value to those of our readers 
who usually restrict their attention to the trade de- 
partment of the paper. ‘ 


~~ 


R. E. E. FORBES, of Anniston, Ala., who was in 
Chicago last week, is one of the heavy dealers in 
the South, and like a great many others buys his line 
of instruments in Chicago. The Conover piano and 
the Chicago cottage orgar are Mr. Forbes’ leaders, 
and they are his best sellers, too. Regarding the fall 
trade the gentleman is quite sanguine, as the cotton 
crop in his section ig splendid. A good cotton crop 
at good prices means money for everybody, and that 
means large sales of organs and pianos. 


or 


ARRY J. RAYMORE, secretary of the Shaw 
H Piano Company, of Erie (everybody who is any- 
body knows that), went down to Burlington, Ia., the 
other day from*Chicago to visit Lange & Minton. It 
was a kind of a summer call, but he brought back an 
order fora Shaw grand and for 24 Shaw uprights. 
Lange & Minton are tremendous workers, who go to 
bed with piano on the brain and get up in the morn- 
ing with piano on the brain. We call it piano paresis, 
but other portions of the brain remain normal Deal- 
ers affectedin that way sell lots of pianos. 





F any person or firm among those interested in the 
piano and organ awards at Chicago has spent a 
dollar to secure influence or to accomplish underhand 
work before or after the reports are entered as fixed 
diplomas, he or they may rely upon it at once that 
the matter will in due time become public property. 
There are now already too many intermediaries to 
keep the transactions absolutely quiet for all time to 
come. The fancy plea that certain Commissioners 
have been employed by certain firms for professional 
services, entirely free from the World's Fair, is too 
diaphanous; and as the arrangements made would in 
all probability come before a United States Grand 
Jury it makes very little difference whether the 
thieves reside in Massachusetts or Kansas or Okla- 
Missouri. 


homa or They can be reached at any 


time. 
VERY observant piano player will agree with us 
when we say that every now and then, at long in- 
tervals apart as a general experience, one will come 
across a piano that will take away one’s breath. It 
will be an instrument of such thoroughly well bal- 
anced touch, so refined and delicate in responses to 
all phases of improvised playing ; it will ripple in its 
silvery treble and sing in its middle register and thun- 
der so profoundly in its bass and without the least dy- 
namic efforts, that it will magnetize you. When you 
begin fondly to coax it, its tones will hold on appar- 
ently forever, and the moment you drop your pedal 
there is a dead silence, showing the most thorough 
scale treatment on the damper line. When you get on 
to such a piano you want to own it; you feel asif it 
naturally belongs to you andis yours by a kind of sov- 
ereign right because you appreciate it all the way 
through. But so do others. 

This particular piano we refer to was a small Weber 
grand in the warerooms of the Manufacturers’ Piano 
Company at Chicago, and it stood there last Friday. 
It was the best Weber piano we ever played upon, and 
it deserves to be eulogized as an example of the mag- 
nificent art of piano building. 


oe 


ILLIAM KNABE III. is at present doing the 
Exposition at Chicago, William Knabe I. 
began manufacturing pianos in Baltimore in 1837— 
over 56 years ago. His second son, William Knabe 
II., died about six or seven years ago, a bachelor. 
The third William Knabe is the son of Ernest Knabe, 
the senior member of the house of Wm. Knabe & Co. 
He is actively engaged in the mechanical department 
of the business now. Mr. Charles Keidel, of the firm, 
also has a son, Charles J. Keidel, who for some years 
past has been active in the executive department of 
the business under his father’s careful guidance. 

Both of these young men are destined for impor- 
tant careers in the great Knabe house, and their 
training has been on such lines as are traditional 
with this famous institution. Let us hope that THE 
MusIcAL CourRIER will have frequent opportunity to 
pay attention to their development. 


oF 


HILE people are not running each other down 

in a rush to get into the Emerson warerooms 

in Chicago, there is still a singularly steady trade 

done by Mr. Northrop and his lieutenants, and Emer- 

son pianos are sold right along every week. The 

sales slips show good sales at good prices in fitness 

with the merit of these instruments, which enjoy an 
excellent reputation all over the country. 

+ 

E are through with August, and yet there have 

been no great disasters in the piano and organ 

line. The road is lined with lots of small wreckage, 

but the predictions of the calamity fiend go for 

naught. Let us enter September with stout hearts 

and a resolution to drop the pessimism of the past 
three months, There soap in the future. 





W J. BELL is out of the Bell Organ Company, of 
2 Guelph, Ont., and so is his father. They 
both made an arrangement which prevents them from 
entering the music trade for the next seven years, 
That puts them into the next century. 
= 
UR compliments to Mr. H. D. Cable and Mr. Geo. 
W. Tewksbury, of the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company, and at the same time we remove our meta- 
phorical hat to that superb specimen of a gentleman, 
Mr. E. A. Potter, of Lyon, Potter & Co. This trade 
is better and stands higher and has a greater future 
because these men belong to it. 


or 
sé PARTY here is selling the Swick piano as a 

A first-class piano. What is it? Would you 
buy one if you get it cheap?” writes a party from 
Columbus, Ohio. Buy it? No. Wouldn't give it 
house room. But if you can get anyone selling the 
Swick piano to state, black or white, that it is first or 
second class you go ahead. That kind of fraud is 
generally straightened out in a police court. 

= 

N a statement published in the daily press of Chi- 
] cago last week it said that there were 59 music 
trade establishments in that city employing 4,118 
hands ; 3,904 males and 204 females. 

There are about 6,600 workmen in the New York 
piano factories and 2,500 in supply concerns, while the 
hands employed in the miscellaneous concerns in all 
sections must be very large, taking in the trade from 
the drum factory above the Harlem to Maiden lane, 
including all the East Side concerns below the 
Cooper Institute. A rough estimate a year ago put 
the total at from 13,000 to 14,000. 

= 

VERY honest, well meaning, fair minded piano, 
E organ and music man in this country who knows 
anything at all about W. J. Dyer & Brother, of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, sincerely hopes that the fire 
which destroyed their St. Paul building will not inter- 
rupt their trade. The Dyers are magnificent exam- 
ples of the kind of merchants we are proud to own 
and of which we cannot have too many. Honest, 
honorable, capable, clear minded, straightforward, 
hard working, genteel, and gentlemen, they need noth- 
ing but their record as an indubitable proof of their 
character. They are all right all the way through, 

from a violin peg to a grand piano. 

= 

HE Starr Piano Company since its organization 
has been using every effort and doing all that 
money, talent and experience can do toward perfect- 
ing its factories by the addition of new machinery 
and all other known appliances, with a view of im- 
proving and increasing its productions, and they 
offer the Starr piano to the trade as one of the most 
attractive and valuable instruments in every detail. 

Their location gives them advantages possessed by 
no other piano factory in the country, as they are 
located in the best and cheapest hard-wood district in 
America. Their factories run by water power, and 
they are supplied with natural gas for fuel for heat- 
ing. With all these advantages they can and do 
produce a piano for less money than the same instru- 
ment can be made for anywhere else in America. 

All they ask is for the dealers to investigate their 
claims and examine their pianos and prices. . 








A Good Beginning 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., August 25, 1893. 

Editors Musical Courter : 
 apatiny find inclosed our check for $4, for which please 

send THE MUSICAL COURIER for the ensuing year. We have 
just started in business, getting our first shipment of pianos in yester- 
day, and the inclosed check is the first one signed by the new firm. 
We feel that we “ would not be in it” if THE MUSICAL COURIER did 
not visit us regularly once a week. 


Yours truly, BuCcK & SIMMONS. 








—A large organ made by the Carl Barckhoff Company, at Salem, 
Ohio, is in course of erection in St. John’s Church, Roanoke, Va. 

—The new addition to the piano action factory of Gorgen & Grubb 
at Nassau, N. Y., is so far completed as to allow the men in the fac- 
tory to resume work this week. 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO 60,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


\EW ENGL AN) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
ie ign Oe eh eer’ geal HF eli wi Si 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,? s*gsse.srree" 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms: 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
END FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. ILL 


ave Yew THEVOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 





























The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrumen 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


orrne 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited). 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wanash are 


ROBT. M. WEBB. 
CLOTH, FELT + 


WEGMAN & co,| LUNCHINGS. 


Piano Manufacturers. {90 Third Avenue, New York. Factory : Brooklyn, L. 1. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


ae oe er a A THOUSAND TUNES. 


That's a large number, but the Symphonion 





> MERBY.CONN..~< 























plays it. The Symphonion is an unlimited 


HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest | 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. ‘ 


The Best Selling High Grade Piano Made. | 


music box instead of a cylinder playing from 
one to six airs. The Symphonion uses steel 
plates as shown herewith. 


These plates revolve and their teeth strike 





the teeth of the steel combs, thus producing the 





tones. Plates are changed inamoment. They 





may be bought by the hundreds and each plate 
represents a different tune. One may thus 





have sacred music, old favorites and latest 





songs of the day, as he chooses. 
The Symphonion is simple in construction 






and does not getout of order, as the old fashion 





music boxes always do. They are rich and 





melodious in tone and not the least expensive. 
We are headquarters for the trade and are 





EASTERN FACTORY : WESTERN FAcrTory : prepared to quote lower prices than ever before 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, MEHLIN PIANO CO., Za ; Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., |The SAN DER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., 


NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS. | 212 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





with all the latest improvements. 
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THE NEWLY IMPROVED HARD- 
MAN UPRICHT. 


Messrs. Hardman, Peck & 
referring to their most 


T the 


we 


request of 
have abstained from 
recent improvement, now shown for the first time in certain 
of their uprights at the Columbian Exposition, for the rea- 
son that the firm desired to have the instruments contain- 
ing it passed upon by the Judges before public comment 
was made. 

it better than in the 


words of the manufacturers when we quote from their letter 


We do not know how to describe 
to the Executive Committee on Awards : 

‘In the Hardman upright pianos exhibited we claim 
largely the same remarkable resonance and concert grand | 


—_— 


now ‘‘ known and read of all men,” and when the Exposition 
is over there will be no name among musical instrument 


| manufacturers any better known than the Mason & Risch 


| Vocalion Company, Worcester, Mass. 


tone quality through the employment of our own methods | 


construction, aided, 
Patent Resonating and Skeleton Head, now exhibited for 
3y its use the entire upper portion of the 


ot 


the first time. 
piano, which in the upright made by the old method is an 


in some of these uprights, by the | 


They have become 
so by the use of brains, sir! brains ! 

The success of the Vocalion has been astonishing. Thou- 
sands who never heard the instrument before they visited 
the Exposition have expressed unbounded words of praise 
regarding it and gone home with strong resolutions that 
their parlor, church, Sunday school or lodge room must be 
supplied with one of them. Unless we are greatly mis- 
taken we predict that orders will pour in upon the com- 
pany. They have made their mark, won their spurs, and 
that by the use of brains. 

Colby Affairs. 

Mr. C. C. Colby, who has been in Chicago the past three 
| days, expressed his pleasure over the state of trade in 
Chicago so far as his interests are concerned. He sees that 
the World’s Fair is bringing direct results to his company. 
Parties in Aurora, Neb., and Monmouth, Ill., have been 


| shipped Colby pianos this week as a direct result of the 


inert mass of wood and iron, is not only rendered vibratory, | 


and by this means a contributor to the general 
of the 
supports at the back permit the free egress of the tone 
generated behind the soundboard. This tone is much 
greater in quantity and of finer quality than that produced 
in front of the instrument, and in the uprights made with 


instrument, 


the improvement referred to the critic will remark a radical 
change in upright piano tone. 


resonance | 
but the openings between the wooden | 


Every portion of the piano | 


by this invention is made to assist in the formation of tone, | 


on the principle of the ‘cello, violin or contra basso, 
should be the case in every musical instrument, the piano 
first of all 
‘The improvement is covered by two American patents.” 
We can say from personal observation that the claims 
Hardman, Peck & Co. 


made by Messrs for this instrument 


as | 


seem to be more than substantiated, as its tone vividly re- | 


minds usin power and resonance of that of the grand. The 
system on which the Hardman upright was originally con- 
and in the complete evolution of which it has 
achieved such great success, is partly attributable to the 
method of treatment involved in these most important pat- 


structed, 


The elimination of any tendency toward metallic 
quality is complete throughout the scale of this piano, and 
it seems but fair to trust to the claim made by the manufac- 
turers, that the instrument will improve under usage rather 
than deteriorate, for at least a long period of time. 

Messrs. Hardman, Peck & Co. do not refer frequently to 
but as a matter of fact they own or control 


ents. 


their system, 


13 valuable patents, besides using original processes not 
patented, all being on the general line of great resonance, 
delicacy, power and durability. 
“ Brains, Sir! Brains!” 

‘*Mr. Etty, what do you mix your colors with?” 
an inquisitive student of the great painter. 

‘** With brains, sir! with brains!” replied the artist. 

The Mason & Risch Vocalion Company, when anyone 


asked 


” 


asks what has been the secret of the phenomenal success 
of their beautiful instruments as shown at the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition, can reply with Etty the painter 
‘Brains, Sir! Brains!” 

Any person who has visited their exhibit on the Fair 
grounds, their factory at Worcester, or who has in any way 
come in contact with the Mason & Risch Vocalion’s staff, 


from messenger boy in the office, superintendent in the 





Colby World’s Fair exhibit. Besides these instruments 
several have been sold in Chicago this week, which are the 
direct results of the exhibit. 

Mr. Colby says that their factory in Erie, Pa., is running 
full time and with nearly a full complement of workmen. 

August trade is nearly up to the average, as contracts 
have been made with large dealers such as Geo. W. Strope, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Martin & Co., Dayton, Ohio. Alto- 
gether the conditions and prospects of the company are 
very satisfactory. 

Three Doctors Attended. 

Last Friday Mr. De Volney Everett answered a query 
regarding his health as follows : 

‘*Guess I am all right. Had three doctors attending me 
yesterday. They seemed to think I would pull through 
the Fair season, and best of all, they spent a great deal of 
delighted time over the Sohmer pianos.” 

‘ Who were the three doctors?” was asked. 

‘*Why, Doctors Clarke, Hlavac and Ziegfeld!” was the 
reply. 

‘* By the way,” continued Mr. Everett, ‘‘ doesn’t it strike 
you as humorous that Mr. Thacher should appoint three 
Three cooks will spoil any broth. 


doctors on that jury? 
What will three doctors do with so many pianos?’ 


Jack The Ripper Again. 

A grand piano in the booth of the B. Shoninger Com- 
pany has been mutilated by some miscreant. This is the 
second time that some detestable scoundrel has approached 
and scratched pianos in this booth. The first offense was 
about July 1. An upright was selected that time and its 
fall board disfigured, seemingly with a nail. From that 
time Mr. Joseph Shoninger has caused his pianos to be 
watched, and his able assistant, Mr. Jas. Broderick, has 
been in hope of catching the villain, but those gentlemen 
have not succeeded. 

This week a grand was chosen and the veneer cut, 
parently with a knife. 

There is no disguising the fact that both of these attempts 


ap- 


| have been prompted by pure maliciousness, but thedastard 


| 
| 


| by the jury. 


factory or manager at his desk, must have been impressed | 


with the fact that they are alla brainy lot and men who | 


know what they are driving at, not only in the develop- 
ment of the Vocalion Organ, but in the enlargement of the 
business that carries it into the homes of myriads of people 
both in the United States and Canada. 


do business with them, for they 


It is a pleasure to 
are clear and concise in 
their statements as well as courteous in their treatment, and 
when you leave them you feel that even if you do not agree 
with them in all points they don’t allow you to part with 
them with indefinite ideas of their methods of doing busi- 
ness. The Mason & Risch Vocalion Company at the open- 
ing of the Exposition was comparatively unknown in some 


sections of this country, but this is so no longer. They are 








who didit has escaped again. Perhaps he may not be so 


‘| fortunate should he attempt his damnable conduct again. 


The Pileher Organ. 
Tuesday last the Pilcher organ was examined for award 
Just what those gentlemen thought of the 
instrument we do not know nor do we have the means of 
finding out. No matter what they thought, the Pilcher 
organ is a fine specimen of progressive organ building. Its 
success at the Exposition has been great from the very start, 
continued throughout all these months, and it will be an 
object of interest all through the remaining months of the 
Exposition. 
Action Complication. 

George Steck, one of the judges in Section I, is the signa- 
tory judge for the Wessell, Nickel & Gross actions, being 
responsible for the diploma issued to them, which he, Mr. 
Steck, must sign as judge. Now it happens that for many, 
many years Mr. Steck and the Steck firm have been main- 
taining that the Schwander action, made in Paris, is the 
best, and they have used it in the Steck piano and made its 





| use a lever by claiming that the Schwander action at once 
| settled the standard and grade of the piano. 

| Mr. Steck has always been favoring the Schwander, and, 
at times, has been accused of prejudice against American 
actions, such as Strauch Brothers’, and the one he is to sign 
the diploma for now—the Wessell, Nickel & Gross. Asa 
prejudiced judge he can be of no use to the latter firm. As 
an unprejudiced judge he has already discounted his judg- 
ment. How is Mr. Steck to escape from the various dilem- 
mas he isin? We reiterate that he has made a blunder in 
acting as judge. 

No Tests. 

Some of the instruments were not subjected to any tests 
at all unless a five minutes’ examination can be called a 
test. We timed several examinations by the judges, one 
being five minutes, another six minutes, three of them 
eight minutes each ; and the examination of the Chickering 
pianos occupied one hour anda half. Why? Every judge 
of pianos knows what the Chickering piano is; if he does 
not know, he is not a judge. That we allunderstand. We 
all know that a man or a woman who is not acquainted with 
the Chickering piano up to date has no right to monkey 
with a judgeship of pianos. 

In one case the manufacturer of the pranos was surprised 
to find the judges walking out of his booth without having 
discovered a novelty apparent to anyone who takes any 
interest in pianoconstruction. He was somewhat knocked 
out at this, but recovered himself sufficiently to call them 
back andshow his improvement. They did not seem to feel 
annoyed, Mr. Steck manifesting no interest, and the ama- 
teurs among the judges occupying themselves by looking 
at each other somewhat stupidly. Testing, in the true 
sense of the word, has not yet taken place, nor will it. 
What necessity is there for a test with a man like Carpenter 
as a judge? 

A Pounder. 

One of the foreign judges—the one from Russia, Hlavac (a 
Bohemian, by the way)—is a terrific pounder, and treats the 
pianos as if they were a combination of ash pans and anvils. 
He has not the faintest conception of the nature or charac- 
ter of touch, and if a piano happens to be endowed with | 
good tonal elements he simply knocks them clean out of it. 
He never made any pretensions to be a pianist until it be- 
came known at Section I that he was to be one of the judges, 
when the boys flattered him into the notion, and since then 
he has been giving recitals after practicing with Indian 
clubs and dumbbells and having a séance with Sandow, 
the strong man. That is the way it sounds when he plays. 
Besides this, Mr. Hlavac is in charge of a foreign piano ex- 
hibit, and in view of the possibilities at the coming exposi- 
tions at Antwerp and Tokio, where foreign pianos will have 
a great show, his activity now is not to be despised. The 
whole story of the appointment of the present set of piano 
judges will make interesting reading when it is all published. 


A Sample Diploma. 
This is the wording of a sample diploma: 


These pianos are as well constructed as 
might be wished. The tone is of a quali- 
ty which under certain circumstances need 
require no improvement, and the tou h is 
fully commensurate. The special improve- 
ments of these pianos are fully explained 
in the catalogues of the firm. The judge 
recommends these instruments as among 
the finest specimens of their particular 
His X mark, 

Judge. 


grade. 


If there is any kicking, the manufacturer can find suffi- 
cient opportunity to spend from $1,000 upward to improve 
the diploma. We can show him how it can be done. The 
diploma is primarily gotten up this way to facilitate kick- 
ing and its subsequent net results. 

Something New. 

When Mr. Joseph Keller starts out to accomplish any- 
thing he usually effects his purpose. 

The judges went into the booth of Keller Brothers & 
Blight last Friday, struck a few chords, looked at a few 
cases, and were going out when Mr. Keller stopped them 
He induced them to come back and inspect his new con- 
tinuous rail with flanges cast on it. They did so, and Mr. 
Keller was satisfied. 

This new invention consists of a cold rolled steel rail 
with all flanges stamped from it. The rail and the ham- 
mer butt flange, the rocker flange, the damper flange and 
the flange for the strikers are all cast or stamped in one 
piece. This totally does away with any screws fastening 
flanges to rail,and, Mr. Keller claims, obviates the difficulty 
of hammer shanks warping. 

As these flanges are of cold rolled steel, a good strong 
pair of plyers will bend them to any adjustment. 

Mr. Keller claims that the action once regulated will 
never need any more attention. 





Should some strong man break one of these flanges, an- 

















other can be adjusted with a setscrew in less than two 


minutes. 

As this method does away with high priced labor in 
mounting actions, it is in a direct line with ‘‘ future ad- 
vancement " and is to be encouraged. We hope that the 
judges will give the invention proper consideration. 

California Pianos. 

Hornung Brothers, of San Francisco, have a white enam- 
eled, highly ornamented upright with hand painted panels 
and gilt embellishments in the California Building. 
of Los Gatos, Cal., have an up- 
right in the same building. Both instruments are in the 
gallery and are good examples of piano making. 


Henry Schomberg & Co., 


CORRUPTION 


At the World’s Fair. 


. in order to avert the 
] greatest scandal that has ever been precipitated 
upon the piano and organ trade, that E. P. Carpenter, 
one of the judges of pianos and organs of the World’s 
Fair, dismissed by Mr. John Boyd Thacher at 
once. 


absolutely necessary, 


be 


Carpenter is credited as an appointee of the State 
of Massachusetts. In the County of Worcester, of 
that State, in the records of the courts, Mr. Thacher 
find all the evidence he needs to prove Carpen- 
ter’s unfitness. Not only has Carpenter not been a 
resident of that State for ten years, but the sheriff's 
records and other show that he has 
been a fugitive from justice. 


will 


evidence will 

In complete consonance with his record Carpenter, 
on Sunday night, August 20, at the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, made propositions to the effect that those 
piano and organ houses who had no confidence in 
appoint some representa- 


him should ‘‘ see him” or 


tive to see him, with a view to make the awards 
satisfactory. 
Furthermore, Carpenter has been in close con- 


ference with a number of the exhibitors, has made 
calls upon them for loans, and has dined and wined 
with them. His conduct since his appointment has 
given rise to the most significant kind of rumors, and 
they are toa great extent sublimated by the reputa- 
tion he bears. 

Carpenter's appointment was put through by the 
help and with the assistance of a combination of men 
who are not directly associated with the piano and 
but who have indirect interests with 
firms who appreciated the 
One of these gentle- 


organ trade, 
certain firms 
could be made of Carpenter. 
men is related tothe head of a piano house which is 
in for awards, and he himself occupies a prominent 
position in the Exposition. The scheme, as it now 
appears, is to give to these firms advantages which 
would make the diploma useless to all others. 

To understand the situation it becomes necessary 
to study the methods of the award system. The di- 
ploma is signed by the individual judge to whom the 
card is assigned. The report preceding the issuing 
of the diploma goes to the Departmental Committee 
for ratification. If ratified it passes tothe Committee 
on Awards and the diploma is made out. In case, 
however, any judge in the Departmental Committee 
objects and is sustained the report is carried to a 
Judiciary Committee, which whether the 
original report should be upheld or a re-examination 
be made. This Judiciary Committee consists of cer- 
tain departmental judges. This is part of the inner 
mechanism of the award system. 

The very men who stood behind Carpenter's ap- 
pointment are strong enough to have any report 
brought in by any judge on pianos or organs either 
defeated or sustained. 
and strong among World's Fair officials as to havea 
man with Carpenter's record appointed a judge can 
force through anything they desire. 

If George Steck, who is honest, should sign a re- 
port favoring a certain piano it could be completely 
turned down in the Departmental Committee by any 
combination and a re-exainination by another judge 
be ordered. Those piano and organ men therefore 
who have been suffering from the delusion that a re- 
port signifies a diploma of the same character should 


decides 


have some instruction as to the mechanism of the | 


award system. 

It is absolutely necessary to have Carpenter dis- 
placed. It was the original purpose of this paper to 
have him quietly resign and thus prevent this an- 


use which | 


| pavilions, *‘ For exhibition « 


People who are so influential | 
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nouncement. There was no intention to make any 
disclosures had the man stepped down, but his ef- 
frontery in remaining and in acting as a judge in view 
of the past made this an inexorable necessity. The 
private individual, Carpenter, need fear no molesta- 
tion, but as a judge of pianos and organs, as an offi- 
cial of the World’s Columbian Exposition, he 
challenges investigation, and Mr. Thacher, if he re- 
fuses to dismiss Carperter, should send some secret 
messenger to Worcester to take copies of the proceéd- 
ings that took place there. We saysecret messenger 
intentionally, for if he should in any way announce in 
advance who that messenger is to be there is a 
strong possibility that a questionable report will be 
sent to him, although such a scheme would prove 
futile for the reason that THE MUSICAL CouRIER will 
publish the proceedings as they took place. 

The following is from the New York “Times” 
August 24: 


of 


ALLEGED BRIBERY AT THE FAIR. 
More TrousLe AMONG THE PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 
peer be 


at the 





CHICAGO, IIL, Aug warfare is on among the 


urers exhibiting 


22 
a3) 


piano 


manufact Fair, and sensational charges are 


being made. 


Several firms have attempted to draw out of the competition. Only 
one has succeeded, J. & C. Fischer, of New York, the representative 
of which, R. S. Howard, makes statements thet he would be forced 


with proof did he not fail to designate any persons 
f the 


1e confirmation of the 


to support 


Ata meeting o National Commission last 


a big fight over tl jurors. After a lot of 


piano 





Have been chosen by the official commissioners for the follow- 
ing state and forelgn buildings at the World's Fair 











Arizona 1 Lonisiana 2 Texas 
Arkansas 1 Maine 1 Utah 
California 1 1 | Vir 
Delaware 1 | Wash ington ......2 
Florida i 1 | West Virginia....4 
Idaho 1 | Wisconsir coool? 
Indiana 1 1 New S. Wales... 1 
Iilinoi No. Dakota oct. ECE. ccaseees 1 
lowa ? Onlahoma 1 Guatemala . oo 3 
Kanens . Rnode Island 1 Brazil! . +2 
Kentucky 1 Soe. Dakota 2 | &e., &c., &c. 

Total, “Crown” P s, 11 “Crown” Organs. 





About twice as many as mar all other makers combined and 
several times as many as of any other one make. 


GEO. P. BENT, 323-333 §. Canal St., a 





of Pennsy! 


k, of New York, Hugh Clarke, 


and E. P. Carpenter, 


wrangling George Ste vania, 
Dr. 
firmed. 

Charles Kunkel, of Missouri, 
Awart 


commissioner 


Florence Ziegfeld of Chicago, were con- 
Thacher 
Hale V. 
His name was ob- 
he had 


was nominated by Chairman 


is Committee upon the recommendation of 
large 


bringing out 


of the 
Parker, 
ected to, 
writtena tes 


Missouri. 
an assertion that 
a Chicago piano house 


at trom 


the controversy 


timonial in favor of which had 
1e Liberal Arts Building. 


The piano exhibitors did not appear to be satisfied, and tl 


an exhibit in th 
e follow- 





ng firms addressed an application to Chairman Thacher, asking to 
be declared out of the competition, z over their 
Vose & Sons, Boston; Shaw Piano 


Norwalk, Ohio; J. & 


after posting placards 
mily:” 
Company, Erie, Pa.; A. B. Chase Company, 
C. Fischer, New York 
The Chase Company other exhibitors were notified that they 
could not at this time withdraw their exhibits from competition for 
their efforts to get out 


The 


be compelled to 


and 


Fischer & Co. were more successful in 
tech in their 
notified, could not 


award. 


nicality operating behalf. other 


that they 
mn of their instruments, so that practically 


because of some 
firms were however, 
to an examinati 
they are not competitors. 

S. Howard, of the New York firm at 
Park, declares that something is radically wrong with the 


submit 


Jackson 
National 


representative 


Commission as well as with the jurors. 

“We were satisfied we could not get fair treatment or we should 
not have withdrawn,” saidhe. ‘* Whileall this fixing was going on 
we have not been asleep. 

‘*We employed a man who discovered that one firm had expended 
$5,000 to secure favorable results in the competition. 

“ We also discovered enough to warrant us in the conclu 
$10,000 would swing the result our way. 

“I asked our people if they desired to spend any money and they 
assured me that they would waive all premiums rather than engage 
in anything dishonorable. There circumstance. Thirty-five 
of the piano exhibitors signed a request for the appointment of a cer- 


sion that 


1s one 


tain man as juror, but he was knocked out.” 

Following upon this the New York ‘‘Sun 
August 27 publishes the following in a letter from 
Chicago : 


of 


The first half of the six months during which the World’s Fair is to | 


run has now elapsed, and already the handwriting on the wall begins 
to foreshadow the ruin and desolation and besmirching of fair names 
that will follow it. The boom is burst and already the promoters are 
turning to rend one another. Who were these promoters? Not the 
well-known men who have permitted themselves to be used as fig- 
ureheads. These are not the men who have seized upon the spoils ; 
for that there has been plunder is admitted on nearly every hand. A 
day cannot be far distant when an indignant people will ask for an 
accounting, when the dirtiest of linen will be washed in public, and 
when the scandals of the great Columbian Exposition of 1893 will | 
Americans to thrill with shame and indig- 


cause honest and patriotic 


Saturday there was | 


-| since publicly proclaimed that he would not 
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nation, as did France when the iniquities and corruption of Panama 
oncerned 
nd tl 


he citizens who 


were revealed to the civilized world. So far as Chicago is 
the White City has proved a white elephant, a 
looked to become suddenly rich are beginning to search for victims 
in their disappointment 

Rumors of corruption and bribery have been so 
thick in the Chicago and Exposition music trade that 
the one who protests by stating that he has heard 
none is immediately suspected. The if 
not the language, of of the awards is known, 
and matters have r of serious- 
ness that judicious manufacturers who are exhibit- 
ing are careful in their with the 
They will be seen with the or will thev parti- 

ney will not be seen with them, nor will they parti 
cipate in the nocturnal dinners given on the grounds 
or at Dr. Ziegfeld’s Trocadero. The fact that the 
judges have been seen about with exhibitors and at 
lack tact and 


character, 
some 
2ached such a degree 


intercourse judges 


festive boards is an evidence that they 
discretion. 

How It Stands. 
B. Chase piano is in for awards and the 
The original appli- 
had applied for 
awards. Corre- 


The A. 
instruments have been examined. 
cation showed that the company 
awards. J. & C. Fischer out of 
spondence relating to the position of the Vose ex- 
hibit is pending. The Shaw Piano Company are in 
doubt. This company requested the Committee on 
Awards to consider their exhibit on exhibition only, 
but gave no The Company since 
their withdrawal learn that Carpenter was to have 
been their signatory judge Mr. Raymore long 
permit a 





are 


reasons. Shaw 


but 


jury to examine his pianos or such a man as Carpen- 
| ter to touch them. 

The Shaw Piano Company withdrew on principle. 
At the time when the 13 1 Eastern piano firms 
withdrew, because of the one-judge expert plan of 
Mr. Thacher, the Shaw Piano Company remained 
| loyal to the Fair because they had full confidence in 
| that plan. When they that instead 
| one single expert judge a half dozen 
| pointed who would ballot on decisions, or who in some 
they asked permission to 


large 


discovered of 


judges were ap- 


way would decide points, 
| retire from awards. 

The position of the Shaw Piano Company is im- 
they will be sus- 


| pregnable, and it seems now as 
tained. 


Smith & Beardsley Dissolve. 
176 
Musical Courier: 


TREMONT STREET, Bost ig 23, 1893. 


Editors 


HE undersigned respectfully announce that 
they have dissolved the copartnership heretofore ex- 


| isting of Smith & mutual consent. Mr 
3eardsley having disposed of his interest in said firm, the 
business will be continued by Mr. Chandler W. Smith at 
| the same premises formerly occupied by said firm. 
All and remittances will be made 


Smith. 


Beardsley by 


collections by Mr. 


CHANDLER W. SMITH, 


GreorceE W. BEARDSLEY. 


That Mason Scale. 
T was stated in THe Musicat Courter of 
week that R. C of Camden, obtained the 
for his new piano from a firm of Philadelphia scale makers. 
Henry W. Most, the superintendent of the Mason factory, 
formerly of Philadelphia, was the drawer of the scale 


last 


Mason, scale 





It is said to be a very exceller 





St. Louis Short Notes. 





+ 


from the 





ALMER & WEBER will be obliged to move 
old stand 269 North F« street, as a ir manufacturer has 
leased the place. 

The Bollman Brothers Company are renovating and re- 
modelling their ground floor, which w now be the main room, as 
Herman Bollman has removed from ning Drumheller, as has 
been noticed. 

* * # 

The Southwestern Music Company (The Hugger) have 
done away with Nourse and Jordan, their two leading outside sales- 
men. 

et @ 
O. A. Field, of the Jesse French Piano Company, re- 


turned home from his vacation in the Eas 


HAVE YOU INVESTIGATED ? 








Piano and Organ Materials. 


QUOTATIONS UCIMITED TO SEPTEMBER II, 1893. 


NONE GIVEN IN WRITING, 


| ‘ROBERT M.WEBB 


190 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
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CIRCULATION FRAUD. 


> -— 


HE MUSICAL COURIER desires to state that it 
T has no controversy with any music trade paper, 
and certainly none with any music trade editor, but 
is engaged in the abstract in showing to the trade 
how wastes can be repaired and leakages in expendi- 
tures avoided. The concrete is touched upon when 
the names of the papers we allude to are mentioned, 
but that is incidental and unavoidable. We have no 
disputes with the two papers, the ‘‘ Art Journal” and 
‘‘ Presto,” they are merely incidental factors in the 
work of eliminating fraud. 

When you purchase or order piano plates your em- 
ployé checks them off the invoice as they are re- 
ceived, and you then enter the charge. You do this 
with all the stock you receive. You would not pay 
for piano plates, actions, reed boards, varnish or 
lumber, unless you knew that the proper quantity 
had been delivered or is about to be delivered. 

The same rule applies to advertising with large 

advertisers. It applies to large advertisers in THE 
MusIcAL CourRIER, and to all firms doing extensive 
advertising. You purchase advertising. The price 
of the space depends upon the extent of the circula- 
tion, but a circulation is necessarly pre-supposed. 
You make a purchase, and in doing so you expecta 
delivery of the article. In case of misrepresentation 
you demand a refunding of the amount you paid or 
you decide to prosecute the swindler. 
In the case of the ‘‘ Art Journal” you buy advertis- 
ing on a basis of circulation given out as running in 
the thousands every week. As that paper has less 
than 300 paid subscribers and publishes a few hun- 
dred copies, you are necessarily defrauded. The 
same rule applies in a greater degree to ‘‘ Presto,” 
which claims to have a greater circulation, but has 
about the same small number the *‘Art Journal” 
has. 

The piano and organ manufacturers pay about 
$20,000 a year to those two papers combined. This 
money represents a total waste. Clambake and Bill 
get about the same total for their two papers, mak- 
ing about $40,000 a year absolutely thrown away by 
piano and organ manufacturers. It is as foolish an 
expenditure as stands in the books of any trade, and 





every man of intelligence knows that what we say 
here is golden truth. 

Why is this enormous waste not stopped? As 
those papers have no circulation they certainly can- 
not exert influence either way. The fact that they 
could not and cannot increase their circulation is 
proof positive that they exert no influence. 

These are hard times and you are constantly met 
by requests to modify contracts made by your cus- 
tomers with you. You cannot tell how long this 
acute stringency will continue. As advertisers, spend 
your money in such mediums only as have circula- 
tion, and those only which you now are influential 
because of that fact, and cancel your advertising in 
papers whose editors get nearly every dollar net 
which you spend in advertising in their papers. 

You know each and every one of you that such pa- 
pers as the ‘‘Art Journal,” ‘‘ Presto,” Clambake’s 
paper and Bill’s ‘‘ Trade Review” have no expense, 
and they have no expense because they print only 
small editions, and small editions of small papers 
need no office force and are published at a minimum 
cost, which gives to the editors a greater portion of 
the receipts as a net income. 

What object have you in providing these men with 
comfortable salaries? How much longer do you pro- 
pose to participate in this farce? It only gives out- 
siders encouragement to engage in similar projects, 
and new music trade papers are sure to be started, 
Any bright, intelligent journalist is entitled to start a 
music trade paper when he finds men like Thoms, 
Abbott, Clambake and Bill making exorbitant sala- 
ries with their small and insignificant papers. 

Save the waste; stop the leak. Now is the time. 

By the way the Secretary of State of Illinois in- 
forms us that ‘‘ The Presto Company” is not incor- 
porated. With less than 400 subscribers there is no 
reason why it should be, although its standing head 
lines leave the impression that it is a corporation. 

John Schwab, music dealer of 454 Dryades street, New Orleans 
La., has been in the city for several days. Mr. Schwab is the repre- 
sentative of the Kranich & Bach, Connor and other makes of pianos, 
also music and small musical instruments. 

—Last week grass in the slough beyond the piano factory caught 
fire, and fora time it looked asthough it would sweep up toward 
town and destroy the piano factory and other buildings in that vi- 
cinity. Every one in that vicinity turned out to fight the fire and 


the chemical was called, but the burning grass had been whipped out 
when it arrived.—Aurora, IIL, ‘‘ News.” 
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NOTHING IN IT. 


oo 


A Chicago Rumor. 


LARGE sized rumor stalked through the trade 

last week. The old woman was busy with the 
Smith & Barnes Piano Company. She said that one 
of the partners was to retire, leaving the other to 
continue the business. In spite of the fact that this 
company had lately built and occupied one of the 
largest piano factories in the country, and that this 
was an exceedingly bad time for disposing of or in- 
augurating business interests remuneratively, the 
gossipy lady continued her tongue-wagging. 

A representative of THE MusiIcaL CouRIER called 
on the Smith & Barnes Piano Company and asked 
them regarding the report of their threatened rup- 
ture. 

Said Mr. Smith: ‘‘ There is nothinginit. The first 
we knew of the matter was in reading of it in a Chi- 
cago trade paper. It is too ridiculous to need a 
denial.” 

Said Mr. Barnes: ‘‘ Mr. Smith and I started in ona 
certain policy several years ago. We have not de- 
parted from that policy, nor has there ever been any 
thought of our parting company. I intend to stay 
here and so does Mr. Smith.” 

The Smith & Barnes Piano Company are running 
their factory, and are feeling fairly well as to trade. 

Mr. G. K. Barnes owns about $30,000 of the capital 
stock of $150,000. It appeared to those who knew 
something of the affairs of the Company that if a 
separation was to take place it would be Mr. Barnes 
who would in all probability retire; but as both of 
the leading members of the corporation deny the 
truth of the report there is nothing more to say on 
the subject. 











HERE are two members of the music trade in the 

House of Representatives, both Democrats. The 

one, C, G. Conn, maker of cheap Brass Band instru- 

ments at Elkhart, Ind., voted against the repeal of the 

Silver Purchase clause of the Sherman bill, while the 

other, Johnston Cornish, of Cornish & Co., Washing- 
ton, N. J., voted for repeal. 








Silas A. Wilder, of Cambridgeport, Mass., formerly a cabinet 
maker with Mason & Hamlin, hanged himself in his cellar last week 
while temporarily insane through his inability to obtain work. 











WHAT? NO! 


10O0,QO0O AND MORE 


T AT THE WORLD'S FAIR! 


But over 100,000 sets in active use in Pianos, 


in the universal world’s fair of active life. 





OSOEFAVERNS ACTIONS 


IN PIANOS USED ALL THE TIME. 





GREATEST ANNUAL OUTPUT. 


, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


SEAYERNS PIANO ACTION CO. | 

















A JUDGE FROM VERMONT. 
acini Seat 

FTER the arduous labor of the day in Chicago it 
A is the custom of the piano and organ judges to 
pass a few hours in ‘innocent merriment” either at 
the German restaurant in the Manufactures Build- 
ing on the Fair grounds, or as guests of Dr. Ziegfeld, 
himself a judge, at the Trocadero. During the past 
week some of these evening entertainments, in which 
piano and organ men, whose instruments either were 
to be examined or had been examined, intermingled 
sociably with the judges at the table, became rather 
formidable informal dinners. The most voluble 
speaker on each occasion became the toastmaster of 
the evening, and about a week ago, when the four 
judges— Steck, Clarke, Ziegfeld and Carpenter—were 
present, the duty fell upon a Chicago music trade 
editor, whose flow of wit was stimulated pleasantly by 
copious flows of imported German nectar served in 
jugs. 

After having introduced Mr. Steck as the greatest 
piano maker in this and the other world, and Dr. 
Ziegfeld as the finest specimen of an all around Chi- 
cago hustler and the competitor Tony 
Pastor ever had, and introducing Dr. Clarke of the 
greatest musician 


greatest 


University of Pennsylvania as the 
in New Jersey, our friend, the editor, reached Carpen- 
ter and introduced him substantially as follows 
‘‘Gentlemen, I want to introduce you now to another 
great musician, Mr. Carpenter, a native of Vermont. 
Gentlemen, I don’t take any stock in these rumors 
about corruption and bribery to get diplomas for 
pianos and organs at the World's Fair. Certain 
names have been used in connection with the scheme 
to buy these diplomas, or that a certain judge was 
put in there for that purpose. I have always found 
Mr. Carpenter a pleasant companion, and I want to 
say to you that the records of Illinois State Prisons 
show that no native of Vermont has ever been incar- 
cerated in the Illinois penitentiary. I am a native of 
Vermont myself, but I am not ashamed to admit it, 
and Mr. Carpenter comes fromthe same State. What 
we want is evidence that a judge is corrupt or has 
thrown out hints that he is willing to sell his diploma. 
I drink to the health of Judge Carpenter of Vermont. 
Let us all drink to the fact that up to date no native 
of Vermont has ever been sent to the Illinois State’s 
Prison, although we cannot tell what may happen in 
the future.” 

The toast was drunk with the refrain ‘‘ Oh, he’s 
a jolly good fellow ; he’sa jolly good fellow.” It was 
noticed that in his reply to the toast Judge Carpen- 
ter avoided all allusions to the State’s prison, and his 
good taste and tact in paying so little attention to 
this confining subject were duly admired by the 
guests. 

These little informal dinners to the judges are 
indeed very happy affairs, very happy. 





THE STECK INDORSEMENT. 


> 


T was injudicious for a music trade paper of this 
I city to publish an oral testimonial said to have 
been given by Mr. George Steck to the Kimball piano. 
It was injudicious because it was not true. THE 
MusIcaL CourIER years ago proved that Mr. Steck 
never authorized any such statement, although he 
may have had that opinion of the Kimball piano. 

If the editor of that paper expected to injure the 
Kimball Company by publishing such an advertise- 
ment he made another blunder. The Kimball Com- 
pany will pay him for just such advertising if he can 
show that he has any circulation. As he has none, 
the Kimball Company will pay him nothing for the 
advertisement. No one will pay him for advertising 
Kimball. 

Mr. Steck’s mistake in accepting the judgeship is 
of more and of deeper significance than the assump- 
tion that he spoke well of the Kimball piano. It is a 
fundamental error. Individual judges sign diplomas, 
and hence Mr. Steck’s name will be appended to a 
number of diplomas on low grade pianos, and dealers 
all over the country will use these diplomas as an in- 
dorsement of the pianos they handle. This in itself 
makes Steck’s name useless to the Kimball Company. 

Now imagine Steinway’s individual name, or Knabe’s 
or Decker’s or George Chickering’s or Albert Weber's 
individual name signed to a diploma of the Jacob 
piano or any cheap piano ; imagine this, if you please. 

Would not the manufacturers of these cheap pianos 
at once run up the price of their pianos? Certainly, 
and for a just reason. And so it will be in the Steck 
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case, and the greatest sufferer will be the Steck 
piano. 

Mr. Steck still has time to retire from the judge- 
ship, and he will certainly regret it if he remains. 





NOT FIT. 
hs 
R. FLORENCE ZIEGFELD is not a fit person on 
the piano jury, or for the place of piano judge. 
He is now and has been for 25 years in the piano busi- 
ness. For 20 odd years he sold one certain make 
of pianos against all other pianos on sale in Chi- 
cago, and the commissions he made amounted to 
more than his income as a teacher. A few years ago 
he made a new contract with another and different 
piano house, threw the old contract overboard with- 
out considering that he had for 20 odd years staked 





his reputation on the one piano, and for certain con- 
siderations is now recommending the other. 

He has been prejudicing every person he has come 
into contact with against all other pianos except 
those he has been or is pecuniarily interested in. 
Leaving aside his total 


How can he be a fit judge? 
ignorance of tone or construction or piano mechanics, 


| he is unfit for the above reasons. 





INCIDENTAL ACCIDENTS. 
Begiebing-Buttel. 
HE Begiebing—Buttel Piano Company, who 
la., 


manufacture pianos at Des Moines, and who 
failed and assigned to William Collard, show assets of 
$8.438, and liabilities of $4,000. The business evidently 


was small 


* 


J.G. Richards & Co. 

On the petitions of the Oliver Ditson Company, a 
Massachusetts corporation, Judge Lamson, of Cleveland, 
appointed William J. Backus, Jr., to take charge of the 
music store of J. G. Richards & Co., of that city. Mr, 
Backus gave bond as receiver of the concern in the sum of 
$25,000, The amount of the claim of the Massachusetts 
corporation is $190.16 on two promissory notes. 
in the petition that the step to close up the Richards Com- 


x 


They aver 


pany was taken because he is seeking to defraud them and 
other creditors. Subsequent to his contracting the debt 
with them, the petition recites, he gave his promissory note 
to Agnes W. Richards for $6,416, and secured it by achattel 
mortgage for his stock of musical instruments. The Oliver 
Ditson Company claims this note was given without any 
consideration, and not a valid debt. After it was ex- 
ecuted she took possession, and at once proceeded to sell 
out the goods. Thecourt first granted an order restraining 
her doing this and next appointed Mr. Backus receiver with 
instructions to continue the business until the further order 
of the Court. The Oliver Ditson Company says the stock 
of goods is well worth $2,500, and that the total indebted- 
ness of Richards, inclusive of the alleged debt to his wife, 
will not exceed $11,500. 


1S 


* 2 # 


Camp & Phillips, of Jacksonville, Ill., must cease 
selling pianos and organs at present because they have | 


failed. at ana 
Last night about 8 o'clock Deputy Sheriff William 
Warren marched into the jewelry and music store of W. P. 
Owen at No. 319 Main street and took possession of the 
stock upon two attachments, one for $1,500 in favor of 
Frank Miller, of Neosho, and another for $1,000 to secure a | 
claim of the Bank of Joplin. Several other attachments 
will be filed to-day by local creditors and by wholesale 
firms having claims against the stock. It is understood 
that the liabilities of the firm are considerable, but the 
assets are not known.—Joplin, Mo., ‘‘ Herald” August 17. 
en * 


Bernard Koenig, musical instruments, Waterloo, 


Can., has assigned. 
N. Stetson & Co. | 

EPAIRS are yet in progress at the N. Stet- 

son & Co.’s warerooms, 1416 & 1418 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. When finished these warerooms will have as 
large a floor space and will be as elegant in appointments as 
any warerooms in the country. 
Ernest Urchs, of Steinway & Sons, is now at the Phila- 
delphia warerooms substituting for Manager Woodford, 
who is away on his vacation. 








—F. F. Swanson has retired from the Ironton, Ohio, house of G. L 
Spence & Co., and has returned to his home at Gallipolis 
C. C. Seebold, piano and organ dealer, Middleburg, Pa., has | 


| 
! 

ta 

opened a branch at Sunbury, Pa. 

—D. R. Stoudt, formerly a salesman for Lichty and for Edwards, | 


at Reading, Pa., has opened a store at 932 Penn street, in that city. 


flyer Monday, and after visiting Baltimore and Boston will return | 





West. 


| present, and the goods will be placed 


|} was burned in 1883. 
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Prospects Brighter. 

TRAVELING representative of a supply 
house who has just returned from a trip among the 

piano and organ manufacturers of Eastern Pennsyivania 
and New Jersey reports business as tending rapidly up- 
ward. In Philadelphia for instance the Lester Piano Com- 
pany are running along on very nearly full time at their 
They say that orders are coming in for sufficient 
greater 


factory. 
quantities to prevent any accumulation of 
Their experience is that they 


stock 
than they desire to carry. 
have never had goods enough on hand to promptly supply 
5s s t bs 4 
their dealers during the rushing season. They will try and 
be prepared for this fall. 
* & * 


The Cunningham Piano Company, closed down their 
They will resume work on Monday 


Woodbury 


factory some time ago 


next; also.the big Blasius factory at will 


again be in operation on the same day. 
* *# & # 

Outside of Philadelphia the Miller Organ Company, of 
Lebanon, Pa., is working full time and not accumulating 
many goods. They have a strong European trade which 
of course makes an additional outlet for a portion of their 
product; but they have had during the spring and summer 
fully and perhaps a little more than their share of business. 

Mr. A. H, Miller is in Chicago at the present time 


* # & & 


The Weaver Organ Company, of York, are running four 
days of each week with a full force. and since the recon- 
struction and enlargement of their factory that means a 
lisposing of the most 


They must be « 


good many organs 
of them. eee 
Lehr & Co out 


just about as fast as 


At Easton, Pa., Horace are turning 
their seven octave piano cased organs 
they can. This firm are making a profitable business trans- 
action of the World’s Fair. Their exhibit attracts atten- 
tion. They have sold many single organs on the strength 
of this exhibit, and converted many a dealer to believe that 
they are good goods to handle. 
* #2 # & 

Washington, N. J., is an organ manufacturing centre. 
C. P. Bowlby & Co. began running again August 28 full 
time, and the Cornish factory will reopen September 11. 

The feeling among the few manufacturers we have men- 
tioned is one of hopeful anticipation. They believe that 
the worst is over, and while the business in pianos and or- 
gans this fall may not equal that of last, yet it will be by 
no means a season of stagnation. 


New Business. 
EFINGER & LAUTER, of 


about to begin the manufacture of an 


Mass., 


improved har 


are 


monica, 


Greenfield, 


patented this year by John Oefinger and Benjamin Butler, of Green- 
field to the application 
of one or more auxiliary slotted plates adapted to slide over the reeds 
the key without re- 


per- 


The improvement in the instrument relates 


in the reed plate, for the purpose of changing 


versing the harmonica, thereby affording great facility tothe 


former. The company, which is organized with ample 
pects to make from 1,000 to 2.000 dozen instruments a month for the 
Novem- 


capital, ex- 


yn the market before 
harmonica was first made in this country by John Oefinger, 
patentees, and his two brothers in Meriden, Conn., in 1873 
Shelburne 


ber. T 






one of the 
and the manufacture 
Falls, North Adams and Millers Falls, at wh 
No harmonicas have been 


on subsequently in 
er place the plant 
n the United 


is expected to 


was carried 
h latt 
made 
States since that time, but this improved instrument 
compete successfully with the foreign trade.--Ex 


ore at Delavan, II 


J]. M. Marsh is about to open a music sti 


F. L. cago to visit the World’s Fair 
Blodgett & 
room at Springfield, Mass 
The Williams Piano ¢ 


facture pipe organs 


Becker has gone to Ch 


Hosmer are about to open a piano and organ ware- 


ompany, ¢ Jshawa, Ont., has begun to manu- 


is the name of a new piano and organ firm 


St. John, Ballou & Co 
at Syracuse, N. Y., located at 414 South Salina street. They carry 
the Krakauer and the Foster pianos. 

Officer Barry, while on his rounds on North High street late last 


night, found the front door of Wolfram’s music store, No. 69, stand- 
ing open, and further investigation proved that the safe was also un- 
locked. Nothing was disturbed, and it was thought that it was sim- 
ply the result of carelessness on the part of those who locked up the 
Columbus “State Journal.” 
ANTED—A young man with experience and a good 
pianist to clerk in store within 25 miles of New York. Ref- 
Address, M., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, New 


store 


W 


erence required. 





HAVE YOU INVESTIGATED 


THE SPECIAL, CONFIDENTIAL, 


PRICES FOR 


Piano and Organ Materials. 


QUOTATIONS LIMITED TO SEPTEMBER 11, 1893. 
NONE GIVEN IN WRITING. 





Mr. P. J. Healy, of Chicago, reached the city from Chicago on the | ROBERT Ww. wEeBE 


190 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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How Are You Coing to Do It? 


fed WMSiC ai url ; 
OTICING by your paper how lively Brother 
N F. G. Smith had to hustle Saturday week to obtain 
inds to pay off his men at his case factory reminds us 
that if he would direct his salesmen that something more 
in $10 ist e paid down on new pianos he would have 


re ready money himself, as well as establish a precedent 
sefore this wideawake manufacturer 








¢ est of S 
e t city well-to-do dealers here did not let a piano 

t ess t $25 down. Careful as we may be in 
king ries as to the paying qualities of prospective 
é fore we deliver pianos to them, experience 

é ( Chat only half pay promptly of the $10 down 
$10 a month class, about one fourth pay with a great 

eal of urging, polite threats, &c. The last fourth give 
‘ pianos up, while those who paid a visible sum down 

ri Avs goo payers till the last. 

Mr. Editor, do talk plainly to dealers of the importance 

é 1 customer worth having ; that is, to require at 
east $25 down, and to bear well in mind that the few $10 
lown people who are good payers hardly balance the 

who are so vexatious, and in the end unprofitable. 

A ce try debating society would decide that ‘‘ anyone 
he eally going to buy a piano wi intention of 
or it could pay $25 down as easily as $10,and would 

o if t ar nt was demanded.” After and during this 

( vod excuse and time to make the inno 
Ric ealers ! take the lead, and the poor ones will 
e, and Mr. Smith and other manufactur 
‘ ot hay to be asked for so many renewals 


No Stencil. 


DEALER at Altoona, Pa., asks, “Is the 
A D verre piano made by that company or ta 
‘ I 2 re people make the Dusinberre 
the deuce induced Dusinberre to put the 
t an unknown factor, although 

t him if he is caught 


W. J. Dyer & 
- ESTIGATION by t 


thers’ Loss. 
1 the insurance 


Bro 


he mand agents 














suffered un- 


varnish on the musical 


in- 
thick polish made of any 


1 seven coats of 





he firemen found it 











the blaze to its location we found nothing in the shape of fire. Iam 


Micnael 
loss, but we feel worse over Cloonan’s sad death. 


fireman, Cloonan. 


We 
for business Friday on the corner of Third and Cedar streets, and re- 


will be open 


main there until our new building is completed.” 


Decker Brothers Did Not Ship. 
” Igeees DECKER BROTHERS received 


the following recently from United States Post Office 
Inspector F. D. Peer 


SPARTANBURG, 5S. C., August 19, 1893, 
York 
arrest 


| 


Messrs. Decker Brothers, Ne 
GENTLEMEN—I of J. W. late 
master at Owens, S. C.; R. C. Wyatt, late postmaster at Wyatt, S. C.; 
R. J. McElrat postmaster at McElrath, S. C.; Ed. B. Lowe, 
postmaster at Clifton, S. C.; W. L. Brown, late ‘postmaster at Whit- 
field, S. C.; A. F. McDowell, postmaster at Walker, S. C.; Thomas J. 
Hannon, John T W. L 
Barrett, and a number of other persons in Spartan- 


have caused Owens, post- 






late 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Tillman, Tinsley, Clarence Lee, Charles P. 


an attorney here, 





burg County, S. C., for obtaining pianos, organs, typewriters, sewing 

| machines, bicycles, saw mills, carriages and merchandise of every 
description by the fraudulent use of the mails. 

Learning that an attempt was made to defraud you in the same 

manner, I have to request that you will kindly send me, at your 

earliest convenience, all letters you may have received from.any of 





the above named persons, together with the envelopes in which they 





Have been chosen by the official commissioners for the follow- 
e and foreign buildings at the World's Fair: 





Arizona I ana Texas 
Arkansas Ma Uta 
( ‘ 1 M * y ‘ 
Awa uM Washing 
' " 1 Montana Ww Virginia 4 
1 N . “ 
+ 1 New Mex New 8S. Wa 
I 1 N Dak ‘ sweden 1 
wa Okla 1 " Guatemala 1 
Kanes Ri Island raz 2 
Ker 1 So. Dakota ‘ A A 
Tot “Crown” Piar “Crown” Orga 


About twice as many as of al! other makers combined and 


several times as many as of any other one make 


GEO. P. BENT, 323-333 §. Canal St., Chicago. 





Decker Brothers had been favored with an order from 


| one of the parties mentioned in above letter. but did not 


ship the goods, as they requested cash in advance, a re- 


uest which proved equivalent to a cancellation of order. 


a 
i 








Schedules of Benjamin W. Hitchcock, music publisher and real 
estate operator, of No. 14 Chamber street 10w liabilities of $280,734, 
and assets $670,979, principa'ly in real estate and mu plates. 





Edward Listman, iano maker, of 174 Broome street, made a 















charge of assault against John Dot rty, of 395 Cherry street, in the | 
Essex Market Police Court yester Both men are members of the | 
Clinton Athletic Clut Li $ to be a professional boxer. 
He heard tl rty was not us his wife rightly and went to 
give } some advice Dougherty wouldn't take it, and instead, it is | 
alle gave Listman a good beating. Listman states that Dough 
erty opened his scalp with a ib and kicked him unmercifully 
Dougherty said that Listman started the fight. He was held for trial 


New York “ Mercury 


in default of $300 


ANTED 


Wr onan 


fortunately 


I want a good position with a piano manufacturing 


concern 


Have done good work for my last house, which un- 
for me was too weak to stand the present stringency. 
Address, Park, care of MUSICAL 


Can give the best of references 
COURIER, 226 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


ANTED 


desires to make a change September 1. 


Experienced piano and organ salesman (traveling) 
Familiar with whole- 
References if 
Wabash 


tail and consignment business and collections. 
of MUSICAL COURIER, 226 


sale, re 


Address, Carl, care 
avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


W NATED~—A salesman who is selling a high priced piano or organ 
to 


sell the 
Address “ Confidential,’’ 


desired 


terms to 
COURIER, 19 


liberal 
MUSICAL 


very 
THE 


a good low price piano on 


care 


trade 


glad of this opportunity to express our regret at the loss of that poor | 
We feel badly enough about our own | 


| Seattle, Wash., 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| 
| 
| 





OBITUARY. 











William F. Manning. 


ILLIAM F., second of Rev. E. A. 
Manning, died in Reading August 19, at the age of 
years. He was long connected with the Estey Piano and 
Organ Company until failing health drove him tothe South, 
where he rallied sufficiently to get a fine start again in 
| business, but in February last severe hemorrhages led to 


son 





utter physical prostration and he was barely able to reach 
| his father’s home. And so another young man is struck 


down in his prime, butleaving behind him a host of friends. 


The Autoharp. 
VER since Alfred Dolge & Son obtained 
control of the C. F. Zimmerman autoharp business it 
has been their object to elevate by every means in their 
power the autoharp above any association it might have 
had with toys. They never allow an opportunity to pass 
to demonstrate that the autoharp is a musical instrument, 
entitled to all the dignity which that would imply. 
Musicians are engaged in the composition of pieces espe- 
cially for this instrument. 
Musical institutions, societies, and orchestra leaders are 
having their attention called to the autoharp and its possi- 
bilities. 


It has been advancing in importance for the past year, 


astonishingly so in the European countries, judging from 
the increased demand which has fully trebled that of any 
other, and now reaches thousands, Alfred Dolge & Son 


a fine exhibit of autoharps at the World's Fair, and 


one of the best, if not the best autoharp player in the 


country in attendance; and to the question, Has the 
World’s Fair been to you a success as far as introducing 
your instruments and interesting the p is con 
cerned?” Rudolf Dolge replied ‘‘ that it had in the most 
satisfactory sense of the word.” There was a crowd 
around the autoharp booth all the time, and much atten- 
tion was bestowed on the instruments and the music pro- 
fromthem. Sales were being made, and in ever 





y they were deriving a return for the expense of placing 
goods on exhibition 

usands of those pamphlets, ‘‘ The Autoharp and How 

It Captured the Family,” have been circulated with excel- 


lent results. 


“Cro 


I 


wn” Pianos and Organs. 











es as sweet as a siren’s x 
Or de P al 
That crooned when « i c 
W hate r e tone r heart " < 
The ew { V Orga Ww ¢ ° 
\ song oy, ora w ered pray 
Or tones of a pan grand 
Phe kling laugh ofa running 
O et est's roar t ght : 
e mus é er re 
The ‘*¢ ‘ Pia W give you here 
I all this praise ma i to the t 
I same may be sa I 
0 ases, and keyboa ninor 1 
Of care Bent has lavished 
While all their beauties f 
I teq iwi well 1l€ er € 


Notice. 
S next Monday is Labor Day, a legal hol 


day in this State, Tue Musicat Courier of September 


6 will necessarily be delayed—not more than a few hours, 


we hope. 


F. Christianer, dealer in pianos and organs, 811 Third street, 
will occupy the rear portion of W. G, Gilger’s jewelry 
store, 715 Second street, on and after August 15 

society 


William Clifford, prominent in 
circles of this place, was placec bail te 
charge of embezzlement. Clifford H 
store, and, it is alleged, defrauded hisemployer out of the proceeds of 
Fast living, it his ruin 


POTTSVILLE, Pa., Aug. 21 
1 under $1,000 »-day to answera 
managed C. Hichty’s music 
sales aggregating $1,000. is said, caused 
Philadelphia ‘* Public Ledger.’ 

Bartlett Brothers, of Los Angeles, Cal., have opened a branch 
house at Santa Barbara in addition to their San Diego and Ventura 
branches. A. E. Miller, of Santa 


been engaged as manager, and Walter Lord will h 


the 3arbara Music Company, has 


ave charge of the 


small goods. 





Story & Clark Organ Company. 

















CHICAGO. 
Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers in the World. 


FACTORIES: 








HIGH GRADE ORGANS ONLY. 


LONDON. 
































C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 


Typography, 
Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
liberal 








uA 

SS Xi 
= ae p Oils re, 
Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


EXHIBITING AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
EXHIBIT 236, GERMAN BUILDING. 


execution ; 
conditions, 











C. F. GOEPEL & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND 
DEALERS IN } 


PIANO MAKERS’ SUP. | 
PLIES AND TOOLS, | 
137 EAST 13th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue; ready April 1. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


511&513 E. 137th St, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 











GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 








YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


& BLAKE ORGAN 


Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASS., 





ORING 


L 















Ee 


| 
| 
| 


PIANO ORGAN 
CcOoOmMPrany, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM PIANOS, 


UNEXCELLED FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, 


THE NEEDHAM ORCANS 


LEAD THE WORLD FOR 


: 


QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 











CHAS. H, PARSONS, Presipent 


), New York. 


E. A. COLE, Secretary. 


Office and Warerooms, 36 East 14th St. G 


FOREIGN ACENCIES: 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amepripnce, London. NEW ZEALAND—Micner & Tuompson, Christ 


RUSSIA—Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and church. 
Warsaw. INDIA—T. Bevan & Co. 


AUSTRALIA-—Svutron Bros., Melbourne. BRAZIL—F. Ricuar: 
GERMANY —B6ume & Son, Gera-Reuss. (For American Agencies address Home Office asabove.) 


S. W. Corner 
Jnion Square 


Calcutta. 
s, Rio Janiero. 








“THE HIGHEST TYPE.” 


ST2kCA PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CAPITAL, H CLASS 


$50,000.00. 91 @a A PIANO CP Powe: 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 











W N, MOUSE PROOF 
A TANNER So Hel Fn 


ALBANY, N.Y. 





Send for Catalogue. 


























ee 


LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


OPRIGHT PIANOS. 


- 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET, 








] 











Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 


Factory and Warerooms, - 















CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
226 WABASH AVENUE, 


CuK lll, August 26, 1898, 
ROM all accounts, including newspaper re- 
ports, Chicago business, like Chicago bank checks, is 


AGO, 


vorth more to-day and is in a more prosperous condition 
than either New York business or that of any other of the 
Eastern cities. What business is done here is satisfactory, 
larger payments being made down and more goods sold for 
cash proportionately. There is certainly a better feeling in 
the trade, and, so far as can be learned, the firms are in 
good shape, and as soon as the concerns are ready to part 
with the money on hand with the confidence that they will 
soon get another supply, the main cause of the present dis- 
comfort will cease. 

The Fair, which has been heretofore and is now a very 
disquieting element to both dealers and manufacturers, will 
soon be a thing of the past. Customers and dealers will 
both be 
dition. 


relieved, and business will resume its normal con- 


The First Cheek. 
Mr. Geo. T. Link, president of the Schaff 
Yesterday he sent 


srothers Com- 
pany, is always doing some neat thing. 
me the following letter 


An £. Hall, E-sq., Chicago, Ji, 

DEAR SIR—We have just got our new private checks, and I 
have concluded to send you the first one of this style that was issued, 
We think they are rather nice and really should bring a premium 
However, we will send them out at par, and hope that we may al- 


sufficient money in bank to keepthem from being rejected. 
GEO. T. LINK 


ways have 
Truly yours, 

From the business done by the Schaff Brothers Company 
I would like to turn prophet and predict that they will 
never be short of currency to check on. 

Another thing I shall always be glad to get, and that isa 
concern’s first check, for it betokens interest in Tue Musical 
Courter, and that they are fully alive to its possibilities for 
increasing business. 

Gentlemen, send me in your first checks, although if you 
cannot do that, send me the second, third or any other 
check, with as solid a signature asthe Schaff Brothers 
Company possess and I shall be satisfied. 

A New Incorporation. 

Brownie Music Company, Chicago ; capital stock, $3,000 ; 
incorporators, S. G. Pratt, Fred A. Gritzner and C. A. Mc- 
Kenna. 

Mr. S. G. Pratt is the well-known composer and enter- 


prising musician. What he proposes to do with the 
Brownie Music Company we should like to know. 
Congratulations. 
Mr. M. Franckel, who lately left D. H. Baldwin & Co., 


Ohio, has sent out the announcement of the 
opening of his new piano and organ warerooms at 14 West 
Third street, Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. Franckel will handle the following goods : 


Cincinnati, 


Mason & 
Hamlin, Everett and Bush & Gerts pianos, and Mason & 
Hamlin and Story & Clark organs. 

This is a most excellent line, and I congratulate Mr. 
Franckel in getting such widely known goods. 

After the Ladies. 

Now it seems that the gentlemen of the Schiller Piano 
Company are after the ladies. This, however, is an ‘‘ami- 
able weakness,” as the elder Weller used to say, andone to 
be expected in piano men. In fact, piano men are all so 
lovable that the ladies would be very 
foolish for not preferring them. 

However, the Schiller Piano Company are seeking to 
give away a piano to the most popular young lady in St. 


handsome and 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








| Paul, Minn. Mr, Raudenbush, their St. Paul representa- 


tive, is advertising this fact through the columns of the St. 
Paul *‘ Dispatch” with such success that over 40,000 votes 
are already polled. 

This is an enterprise on the part of the Schiller Piano 
Company that will bring them in good returns in the shape 
of advertising. 

I hope that the young lady who wins this piano will send 
her photograph to this office. Idesire it toplace among 
my prize winners. 

Simply Phenomenal. 

In these times the following story seems like a fairy tale, 
yet the narrator vouches for it and his word is sufficient. 

Mr. Joseph Keller, of Keller Brothers & Blight, Bridgeport, 
Conn., was asked about business and replied as follows : 

‘‘We have only closed down one week. We ran a full 
force of men six days a week and full hours every day up 
to the week we closed. 

‘* We have been running a complement of men full hours 
a day and six days a week since the week we shut down. 

‘* We have no stock on hand and our orders keep us very 
busy. We find that all finished products disappear as soon 
as they leave the finishing room, Our shipping room on 
Saturday nights looks as though we were going to hold a 
ball. We are now regretting the forced loss of the idle 
week. It happened this way : 

‘‘The Saturday before we closed down, when we drew 
our pay roll, our banker told us that he was nearly out of 
currency and could not guarantee us cash for our next 
week's pay day. He said that if anybody in Bridgeport re- 
ceived any it would be us, but that we would have to take 
the risk of being refused currency next Saturday. 

‘We could not afford to do this, so regretfully closed 
down. Saturday of the next week our banker informed us 
that he was in beiter shape and could accommodate us. 
Immediately we opened our factory and have been run- 
ning ever since.” 

Mr. Keller made these statements quietly and modestly. 
He could have loudly boasted of them. The record is sim- 
ply phenomenal in these dull times. Keller Brothers & 
Blight are a progressive, aggressive firm and prosperity is 
theirs. 

A Cyclone Piano. 

When a cyclone comes along, takes a man for a Ferris 
wheel ride up near the ether line and deposits him on 
mother earth again, his personality is usually disfigured to 
such an extent that to be chief at a hasty funeral is his only 
use. While this is true of man, and equally so of all ani- 
mate and inanimate things, an exception apparently has 
been found, and it is a piano, one of the most delicate of 
objects. 

A short time ago a cyclone swept through a Western 
town and did its usual hair raising act. Among other 
things given a free ride was a Mason & Hamlin upright 
piano. The wind caught up the piano and hurled it on high 
with as little effort as the ordinary man uses in “ flicking ” 
a fly from his forehead. In spite of its airy ride, the plate 
of the piano was found 2 miles away with its strings all in 
position and in fairly good tune. 

Mrs. F. F. Ackerly, of Pomeroy, Ia., who owned the in- 
strument, had the plate and strings boxed and sent to the 
Chicago warérooms of the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
where at its doors it is being exhibited. A crowd surrounds 
it all day long and it is a good advertisement for the Mason 
& Hamlin Organ and PianoCompany. To have a piano 
blown a couple of miles and have enough left to exhibit, 
speaks well for the instrument’s construction. 


Forgot How to Talk. 

I was talking with a piano salesman the other day and 
we were deploring the absence of good customers. The 
salesman grew reminiscent and said : 

‘*Do you know that I had a customer the other day. I 
tried to talk to her and stammered fearfully. I could not 
collect my ideas about business. It seemed as if I were 
selling my first piano, and I stuttered like a schoolboy 
reciting his first piece in public. When she asked me about 
the wood I could not think of its name, and had to take the 
instrument’s number and go down stairs to the register to 
Actually I had forgotten it.” 

Good Business. 

Lyon & Healy are in receipt of an order for over 2,000 
banjos and guitars from their London agents, Thomas 
Dawkins & Co. A few facts about a foreign house that 


find its name. 





ments at a time cannot fail to be of interest. The firm of 
Thomas Dawkins & Co. was founded in 1781 by Sam’ 
Weishart, Mr. Dawkins’ great grandfather on his mother’s 
side. At his death he was succeeded by his married 
daughter, Johanna Rosina Seiler, who carried on the busi- 
ness successfully until the year 1843, when she retired ; the 
business was then transferred to her son-in-law (Thomas 
Dawkins’ father). He died in 1879 at the age of 62, leaving 
the business to his two sons, Thomas and Arthur. Arthur 
died in 1880 at the early age of 27, and his brother then be- 
came sole proprietor of the firm. 

As it goes without saying that the most conservative 
management obtains in a firm of the age, size and import- 
ance of the Dawkins’ house, such heavy demands from 
them for Lyon & Healy's goods form a testimonial alike to 
the merits of the goods and the enterprise of Messrs. Daw- 
kins & Co. 

Testimonial of Madame Luisa Cappiani Recommend - 
ing the Chase Brothers’ Piano. 


: CHICAGO, July 12, 1893. 
To Messrs. Chase Brothers: 


GENTLEMEN—Going through the Fair Grounds I found in 
the Michigan Building one of your concert grand pianos, 
played on it, and was surprised and pleased with its beau- 
tiful tone, even resonance, as well as its perfect mechanism. 
I congratulate you on such results of your piano manufac- 
tory and gladly recommend your firm. Respectfully. 

(Signed.) Luisa CApPiANIl. 
A New Catalogue. 

The catalogue of the House & Davis Piano Company 
came before me to-day. The most noticeable thing about 
it is the reiteration of the firm’s war cry: ‘* Superior tone 
and touch.” This slogan is printed on every page of the 
list where type touches, excepting the introductory one. 
How it failed to appear on that page I do not know. Cer- 
tainly it must have been the printer's fault. The House & 
Davis Piano Company are wise in making much use of this 
motto, war cry, or what you will. 

This present catalogue does not show any new styles, but 
the old cases are nicely shown up and the little book is not 
filled up with vain boasting. It is a neat catalogue, with 
detailed information told in a simple manner, and is alto- 
gether creditable to its publishers. 

Gone East. 

Mr. H. M. Cable, of the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany, has left for New York on business. 

Mr. P. J. Healy, of Lyon & Healy, leaves for the East to- 
morrow. 

Visitors. 

Mr. J. A. Norris, traveler for the Gildemeester & Kroeger 
piano, New York ; Mr. P. J. Gildemeester, of Gildemeester 
& Kroeger, New York ; Mr. Chas. E. Brockington, with the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, New York ; 
Mr. Geo. B. Kelly, with the Mason & Hamlin Organ and 
Piano Company, Boston, Mass.; Mr. E. F. Droop, the 
noted dealer from Washington, D. C.; Mr. Carl Droop, from 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. Hugo Worch, from Washington, 
D. C.; Mr. M. M. Malone, from Columbia, S. C.; Mr. E. 
E. Forbes, of Anniston, Ala.; Mr. W. S. Tuell, repre- 
senting the Schubert Piano Company, of New York; Mr. 
Frank Erd, Saginaw, Mich.; Mr. Ben Starr, of the Starr 
Piano Company, Richmond, Ind.; Mr, Wm. Rich, of Rich 
& McVey, of Indianapolis, Ind.; Mr. J. Mueller, of the 
Mueller Music Company, Council Bluffs, Ia.; Mr. B. S. 
Porter, of Lima, Ohio; Mr. Ralph T. Butler, of the John 
Church Company, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Mr. James R. Mason, 
of the Sterling Piano Company, Derby, Conn.; Mr. O. A. 
Field, of the Jesse French Piano and Organ Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mr. Adolph Mayer, of Omaha, Neb.; Mr. H. 
R. Moore, of the A. B. Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio, 
accompanied by his wife; Mr. William Schlemmer, of 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., New York ; Mr. J. F. Earl, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. Matthew Griswold, president of the 
Shaw Piano Company, Erie, Pa.; Mr. F. J. Zeisberg, of 
Abingdon, Va.; Mr. Chas. De Vine, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mr. 
Jos. Keller, of Keller Brothers & Blight, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
Miss Flornece Huberwald, New Orleans, La.; Mr. W. R. 


Scott, Youngstown, Ohio; Mr. Hugo Sohmer, of Messrs. 
Sohmer & Co., New York; Mr. S. T. Burkley, Jr., Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio ; Mr. R. Wangeman, of Portland, Ore.; Mr. A. 
L. Jepson, of the Schiller Piano Company, Oregon. IIl.; Mr. 
Owen Martin, superintendent for Messrs. A. & S. Nord- 
heimer, of Toronto, Canada; Mr. Jack Haynes, of New 
York; Mr. Henry Wegman, of Wegman & Co., Auburn, 
N. Y.; Mr. Paul G. Mehlin, of og Minn.; Mr. C. 
e 





sends to Chicago for some $10,000 worth of string instru- 


C. Colby, of Erie, Pa.; Robert Cable, New York. 


P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemvester & Kroeger 








Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 











Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, 


New York. 
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Get APPRAL 20: FRR 


HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, ++ > 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





@& CARL 
ea FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a weyor of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retall, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. RirrersHausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes ; 
Co.itin-Mazzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Celios; Burrat Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows, 


S.S. STEWART, *“" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 









SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WITH THE NEW 


Sort STop. 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED. WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


Ys acne 


& 60. 
175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


NEW YORK. ACTIONS. 


E'aRRanvD At Vortrery, 


PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 















































High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 
PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms : 159 and 16) E. 126th Street, NEW YORK. 








JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT FIAWNCSS, 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 
WESTERN COTTAGE ORCAN CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
First-Class, Five 

and Six Octave, 
also Seven Octave 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Grade, 
Solid, Durable, 
Smooth Finished 








DO YOUR PIANOS | IF SO,TRY DIAMOND 
LOOK BLUE? HARD OIL POLISH. 
Works Like Magic! Does no Damage! 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO.., 





First Premium, Connecticut 

















CASES. Piano Cased 
RGANS. 
Round, Full Tone. Eat pce 
Mouse Proof -* OTTAWA, ILL., U.S. A. 
Action. ESTABLISHED 1865. 








State Fair, 1890, '91 and ‘92 EXartford, Comm. 
YOURS ———— 
IF Sis Sy G. O'Conor 
YOU 733 Manufacturer 
fe Z and Carver of 
PAY j 
THE Piano Legs, 
PRICE. LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 
No ait 
Exorbitant = Orders from dealers prompt 
. ly attended to. 
— PRICE. FACTORY: 
STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. : 610 & 512 West 86th St. 
. ' } a Bet. roth and 11th Aves., 
Weaver'Organ & Piano Co. York,{Pa. NEW YORK. 









That Connecticut Law. 
NEW HAVEN, Conn., August 19, 1893. 
Wusical Courter: 
[* your issue of August 9,on page 30, you have 


hi ditors 


an article headed ‘* Important for Connecticut Dealers,” 
which refers to the law recently passed by the Connecticut 
Legislature in reference to the recording of conditional 
ales. The idea which you convey in your article is the 
mpression which a person first gets when he reads the law. 
But after giving the matter more mature thought it is the gen- 
erally expressed opinion of the best lawyers in Connecticut 
nd the instalment dealers that, as far as the vendor or in- 
talment dealer is concerned, there is no actual need of his 
ecording his leases any more than there ever has been. 
You will notice in Section 2 of the law that conditional 
ales unless recorded are to be held as absolute sales, ex- 


cept against the vendor and his heirs; and as the instal- 
ment dealer is the vendor and he is exempted from the 
operation of the supposed law, it is not necessary for the in- 


I 
stalment dealers of Connecticut to spend in the neighbor- 


hood of $100,000 this year in the worthless amusement of 


ecording theleases of conditional sales. 

Read the law again and see what you think of it your- 
self, and let the instalment dealers of Connecticut know if 
you think it would be possible under any law to take away 
the acknowledged property of one man to pay the debts of 


another INSTALMENT DEALER. 


* ke 


This is the law on the stibject referred to and we 
may as well leave it to the interpretation of those 


are most interested : 


who 

SECTION 1 All contracts for the sale of personal property, condi- 
ned that the title thereto shall remain in the vendor after delivery, 
ill be in writing, deseribing the property and all the conditions of 
sale, acknowledged before some competent authority, and re- 
own clerk's office in the town where the vendee re- 
Sec. 2. Al ditional sales of personal property which shall not 
ty with the provisions of the preceding section 
‘ be absolute sales, except against the vendor and his 
eirs, and all such property shall beliable to be taken by attachment 
ind execution for the debts of the vendee, in the same manner as any 

other property not exempted by law, 


I I 


This would signify that this law was enacted for 
& d 











the benefit of the instalment dealer ; if so, all right. 
F. A. Winter in New Quarters. 
A. WINTER, who has taken one of the ground floor 
e rooms in the Nicholson Building, has a history, in a business 
way, that is quite unique, possessing a local flavor that wili make in- 
teresting reading 
Fourteen years ago-—not so very long either—Mr. Winter strolled 
na with a gripsack and an unborn hope. He was sent here 
burg house to do some piano tuning, and he did it so well 
that the town claimed him as itsown. His first attention was paid 
e instruments in the convent preparatory to the June exercises ; 


hen he went to Hollidaysburg and brought harmony out of discord 


it the female seminary. Being himself an efficient musician, Mr. 
Winter soon came into the good graces of those similarly inclined, 
and his practical knowledge of piano tuning came into good play. 


His name soon became a household word, and to-day he is one of the 
best known men in Blair County. 
ago Mr. Winter embarked in business for himself, His 
riginal stock consisted of one piano and two or three organs. The 
strides he has made in the meantime are shown by a peep into his 
resent elegant quarters, stocked as they are with the finest of in- 
1e dozen. The 
are the Chickering, which he makes his specialty ; Kranich & 
Malcolm Love, McCammon, Boston and other reliable 
rgans he handles the Mason & Hamlin, Wilcox & White, 


Six year 


| 
struments by tl 


Winter 
Bach, Starr 


leading makes of pianos handled by 


makes. Ino 








Worcester, Kimball and others. He also hasa full line of musical 
nstruments ot than pianos and organs. The finest of violins, 

titars, mandolins and flutes are to be found in his stock, together 
with all the parts required. Mr. Winter's line of sheet music, both 


vocal and instrumental, is unsurpassed, and the half price figures at 
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which he insists upon selling them make of his store the favorite re- 
sort for musicians in search of the latest at lowest prices. 

Mr. Winter has had the courage to introduce in Altoona some nov- 
elties in the musical line, and he has been well repaid for so doing. 
Among these might be mentioned the Mason & Risch Vocalion church 
organ, the Wilcox & White self playing organ and H. Lehr & Co.’s 
seven octave piano-organ. Mr. Winter enjoys the distinction of being 
the first dealer in Pennsylvania to introduce the last named instru- 
ment. 

Energy and tact, coupled with the musical knowledge which Mr. 
Winter possesses, has made his business career in Altoona phenom- 
enally successful. Present indications are that the real future of his 
business is just opening, for he is now for the first time in quarters 
up to his requirements and ideas. Mr. Winter is progressive, and 
the Nicholson Building represents progression. 

The successful opening of a new store is always a difficult matter 
to engineer. Mr. F. A. Winter, however, who last night opened his 
new store in the Nicholson Block, had a decidedly happy thought 
when he entered into an engagement with Mr. Robert Tempest to 
give a piano recital on that occasion.—Altoona “ Gazette.” 


Boston Piano Company. 
HE Wooster (Ohio) “Daily Republican,” in 
commenting on the industries of that city in a recent 
issue, mentions the Boston Piano Company as an illustra- 
tion of one of their most prosperous industries. 

The factory is now running on fulltime, employing about 
40 men. 

The instruments are furnished in French burl walnut, 
American blister walnut, quartered oak, mahogany, rose- 
wood and Hungarian ash. 

The present output of the factory is eight pianos per 
week, and these are sold principally in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, although a number have been shipped to the New 
England States. 

The Boston Piano Company have no regular traveling 
salesmen, and it is very gratifying to them that they are 
receiving orders on the merits of the goods they are turning 
out, and practically unsolicited. 


rT ° 
The Empire.” 
UGUST GEMUNDER & SONS say ina 
new catalogue on guitars and mandolins just out : 


In order to meet the demand for first-class medium price guitars 
and mandolins, wehave commenced the manufacture of the “ Em- 
We feel confident that there are no guitars or mandolins in 
” in even singing tone or workman- 


pire.” 
the market to equal the “ Empire 
ship. 

The guitars are made of bird's-eye maple in two styles, silver gray 
and golden yellow finish; the mandolins silver gray, bird’s-eye 
maple and mahogany. All have ebony fingerboards and mahogany 
necks. 7 4 i is 
Strong Testimonial for Kranich & 

Bach Pianos. 


HE veteran musician and teacher, L. H. 

Sherwood, of Lyons, N. Y., father of Wm. H. Sher- 

wood, the eminent pianist, has this to say regarding the 
Kranich & Bach pianos : 

It was my good fortune many years ago to procure for my musical 
academy a Kranich & Bach piano. Its tone and action were remarka- 
bly good, and it stood the test of from 12 to 15 years’ constant use, 
mostly in the schoolroom, as no other piano that I ever possessed or 
knew of did stand similar usage. It gives me great pleasure to be 
able to recommend them to amateurs and tothe profession as in 
every respect good and reliable. 





Geo. Maxwell, United States manager for Boosey & Co , London, 
England, band instrument manufacturer, expects to return from his 
European trip early in September. 

The Macon (Ga.) ‘Weekly Telegram” of August 21 has a half 
page write up with illustrations of the Georgia Music House. This 
concern handles the Weber and Starr pianos and the Newman Broth- 
ers and Farrand & Votey organs. The Georgia Music House has 
been in business 18 years. 





Sixty Years Behind Time. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., August 16, 1893. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
NDER date of August 2, 1833 (sic), your pa- 
per mentioned that the new building going up for 
Benj. Curtaz & Son, the piano dealers, on O’Farrell street, 
had already reached the height of the sidewalk. We 
fondly imagined that we were speedy people out here, but 
if it takes 60 years to complete the basement we fear that 
none of the present generation will see the building 
finished. 

You also state that the building is all in the Curtaz fam- 
ily. While it is true that we are the pioneer house in the 
piano business in San Francisco, still we cannot lay claim 
to so early a date as 1833, since which time children and 
grandchildren have done their best to keep the name of 
Curtaz from dying out. 

At the date you mention the warwhoop of the ‘‘ Digger 
Indian” and the roar of the grizzly bear were more familiar 
sounds than those of a piano. With all due allowance for 
our Western slowness, however, we hope that the early 
part of 1894 will see our new building and warerooms com- 
pleted. We remain 

Very respectfully yours, 
Benj. Curtaz & Son, 
Harry Curtaz, Secretary. 

The article referred to contained a typographical error in 

the date line, and read as follows: 
The Curtaz Family. 
SAN FRANCISCO, August 2, 1833. 

Curtaz has temporarily established himself in the His- 

tory Building, next door to Waldteufel & Spencer, just across 
Market street, while his new piano palace is going up in O'Farrell 
street, close by Kohler & Chase. The walls are up to the sidewalk 
already, and ere long we can see what a handsome structure it 
will be. 

While this will be one of the finest houses devoted to the trade in 
this city, it will also be the only one owned by its occupants, all the 
other dealers being tenants of their respective locations. 

Another feature of the Curtaz house is that the business is all in the 
Curtaz family. 


—C. J. Gose, of Kinderhook, IIL, has invented an ingenious little 
device called a harp supporter. It is designed to enable a performer 
to operate a mouth harp and still leaves the hands disengaged to play 
an accompaniment on some other instrument. 








CONFIDENTIAL, INSIDE 


FOR 


THE SPECIAL, 


PRICES 


Piano and Organ Materials. 


QUOTATIONS LIMITED TO SEPTEMBER 11, 1893. 
NONE GIVEN IN WRITING, 


ROBERT M.WEBB 


190 THIKD AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO. , Wateries, N.Y 


§™ We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 




















323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 


ae 





CATALOGUE FREE! 


“CROWN” 


PIANOS 482 ORGANS, 


Made by and Sold to tne Trade only by 


GEO. P. BENT, 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, 





DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 
ASE FOR IT AT OWCE! 


oe SENT BENT. 


“CROWN” 


Pianos and Organs. 


TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is 
and from time eg Pt t- dy - B- 
you want » send ress, on postal, what 
pe srensed apd cian tebwenees- 
te $8 te $88 onal 8t.,Chieage, Un Grated, 187% 


CHICAGO. 
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323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET, 
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WESSEL NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEWB YorR=z. . . 


GW. SHAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 

















PINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


PIANOS 


paces woverate xD GO,000 MADE every wsrnunewr 


TERMS REASONABLE. FULLY WARRANTED, 


"AND IN USE. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 1 


L. F. HEPBURN & CO., °°New Yor«. 


Factories and Mills, Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 











t@’This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.S PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; him- 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sars, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FELTS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R.R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 





The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artiste 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New lilustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bowe 
and Cases. Purest Italian Sole 
Strings. The Albert “G" Strings 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialtic 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa 


N. B.—Have you seen the E. J.Arsert Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for auniuadl circular. 









iw aNne. 
ATERIALS 


MOT6 os 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
209 BOWERY. N.Y. 








MUSIC TRADE RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 
Credit Ratings. 


| 
THOMPSON REPORTING CO., | 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
« Musical Strings, « 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
NEW YORK, 





10 Tremont Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. EX. SMITE, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











Whe) Pe 
BAL 6 Pr 
4 > 


t Fon f = TORY Yat 
NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Agents, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. : 
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WE LEAD THE TRADE. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! 


DIALOGUE. 
EpNA OrGAN—“‘ Do you miss me at home?” 


CusTOMER—“ You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.” 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
MONROEVILLE, 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., "°“Skic. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York C ity. 
Factories: St. Johnsville, N. Y., on N. Y. C. RR.; Chicago Heights on East Ill, RR. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. 


““§OVGL 1999 FHL 19 GVTGNYE 





BUILT ON HONOR. 








FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 
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THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A436&. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


> STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogue 


pn application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, ! Chicago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORK. 


STEGER & 60. 


Manufacturers of 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 











This attachment is undoubtedly the best thing ever 
introduced for the preservation of the piano 
and for the benefit of the student. 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, 
Office and Warerooms: 
Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., | 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
All mail should be sent to the office. 


Send for Catalogue. 








KUSHsGERTS 


Bo mepivit PRICE 


, PIANOS 


aX OF @) 


130 N.Union St, Chicago, I 





cHic 





126- 


MANUFACTURERS 





SALESROOMS 
CHICAGO. —.—_ii. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


_ CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 

















HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





C.A. GEROLD, . 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS, 


63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. | 


In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 





OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT * PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 
471 Clybourn Ave., 


OEICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 








| 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO STOOLS 
‘SIUVIS ONY 





1 to 41 ALBERT ST.., 
CHICAGO. 


C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 


Ne) 





MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 


| 
| 





| 
| 





CHICAGO. ILL. 





GOULON PIANO C0, 


MANUFACTURFR OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL. 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED 








HAMILTON 





ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, U. SB. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF - 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


The Thompson Music Co., 


— JOBBERS OF — 


MUSICAL GOODS, 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 
Gemunder Guitars, 
367 WABASH AVENUE. 
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AUCUST POLLMANN, 
jaeeeet, Musical Instruments 











Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 
&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tore and easies* string instrument 
to learn to “'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


40 & 72 Franklin St. New York City. 





just west of 
» Broadway, 








Each Head can be tightened separately. 





Tightening device made entirely of metal. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS. 


A. G. SOISTMANN, MANAGER, 
923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for Catalogue. . . 








U.S. Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892. 





EREEPEREEEEE! 


MAawmuractory, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


210 State Street,|1171 Broadway, 
Address all] New York communications to the 
Manufactory, Brooklyn. 


Brapsury Music Hatt, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Mahogany Veneers are our specialty, We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street. New York. 


shaved 





THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND anv UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TE=H JULIUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN ACENTS. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCANS 


ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 





HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
te The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS. 


NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United | y, r 
Suatend Canaan f 26 Warren St., New York, 











SQUARE; & URE 
Phils TOUR FORTE: AGTIO? 





NEAR GRAND vommeneen 


Cambridgeport Mass: 
9 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 





RAILROAD. 


——MADE BY— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 








CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 











Established 
1849, | 


MOS c.N.STIMPSON 
aco, 


Manufacturers | 


Carved Legs, 


TRUSSES, 






PIANO 
WOOD WORKING 
FACTORY. 


7 
| Piano Legs, Trusses 
| and Pilasters. 





PILASTERS, &c., 
In White Wood, Ash, Sawing, Carving 
and 


Oak, Black Walnut and 
Mahogany for 


Grand, Square and 
Upright Pianos. 


Westfield, Mass. 


Engraving Panels. 


SQUARE LEGS 
FOR REPAIRING 
OLD PIANOS. 


BERNARD N. SMITH 


514to 518 W. 24th St., 














NEW YORK. 








GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LUDWIG & CO. 





TRE 
BLASIUS 


PIANO 
Co 


INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars 


WOODBURY, N. J. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The COC. 8S. STONE 


Fiano Cases 
ARE THH BEST. 


ERVING, MASS. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* "Begerete 








702-704East 148th Street, 


NEW VORK. 





iie 





S42 


me 010 SMOKY IVE AAR TIN 


1833. 








Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
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GUITARS i ou reste 








1893. 


i@" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #1! 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. WM. Mr. S. DE La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


Madame De GONI, | SCHUBERT, | 


Mr. J. P. COUPA Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. 


only here in the United States, but also in Europe. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


De JANON, 


and many others, but ‘deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 


Mr. 


19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 


Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 





KURTZMANK 
PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & CO, 








OPULAR 


New York 
ANOS. E Sar 





MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, X. Y. 








Grand, BA and Ch 


UJ % 
~PIAN OS.’ 
Received Highest Award at the United States 


Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 





—— UNEXCELLED IN —— 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 





And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 


struments of the Age, Guaranteed for Five Years. 
§@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 











Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 
Boulevard, 
JACOB DOLL, 
— MANUFACTURER OF — Nav YToRxsz. 


Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Frernishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 














OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IvOoRyYTon, COnwn. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station : 
EssEX, CONN. 





NOT CONFUSE THE 


SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


DO 


LEH 


THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 





Bo. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


FTE: em 


Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 


-¥CELS, . 
-S0e | Highest Grade Instruments, 
HAG By First-Ciass Artists Ony. 
’ x 
Agencies for several States still open. 


Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 
ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 


Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 188s. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii! RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Acents for (United States 26 Warren St., New York—271 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





21 East Howard St. 





Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Maré. 


‘Hopppa},}ddo uo poy aq OL 
4OTOO NI £I8SU1 Gk#aVULSATII 





London Branch: 37 Jewin Crescent, E.C. 


Glasgow Branch: 








: Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers. 
Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
strument Bags a specialty. 
Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
S desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New York. 


(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Metcalf Piano Go., 
Kochester, N. Y. 
_ Boston 


ee (nee 


ow 
y , ae 












- — — 
—— 


PRICE MCDERATE. 


Main Office and Works: Wooster, Ohio, 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NAV TORK. 
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ERNEST 5 ABLER & BROTHER: a! areas ap meee — 














— ESTABLISHED 1854. — them em to be © pre ced by ¢ ompet tj udges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 32d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 

Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 

which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 

other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 
“CO Instruments. 

ae 9 C. A. AH LSTROM, 
a MANUFACTURER, *- 
ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos. 112. 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. ¥.- 





rR, (OO. ae 
nins-aaiaiiia TA CY S35 LC) TRENTON 1RON COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, WiiR FE: 


190 THIRD avVENUm NEV YoR=z. 


Janoiwe & Sow./[S4A0 | GOLE & SON COLUMBIAN PIANO AND ORGAN 60, 


ORGAN BUILDERS,” 
818 & 920 Bast 29th 8t,, Mew York, Manufacturers and Dealer Manufacturers of Fine Grade Organs, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST VENEERS, 266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE, 
Avenue Cahedral, Pee CHICAGO, ILL 
s 


8 (Se Sony nty 
ue Cathedral, N. Y., | FACTORY: Stor ae ve., yotte Cr i ng. 


ee caver wo 
rarer | ANC wenNs, as WICKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO., 


= phiana;‘Tomty che | WOH and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
PIANO PLATES. 


3; and Pittsburgh 
SC. Cathedral, ¢. — NEW YORK. 
CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 























ALSO 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
a SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Wood > Brass Piano Stools, 


PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS, &c. 


NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 

















SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


ticle 
me " 1 THE CHAS. PARKER (0., 








WORCESTER, | 
b , PASS. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 















CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. pRINGHSs Shaans 


Tlustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, WASHINGTON, N. J. U.S. A. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F,. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. | 


wee NASSAU, N. Y. 
ORGAN PIPES. 



































Wood and Metal. .... =“ and Reed. ... . Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 
cilia eeiniiitiniadigiceaias 
PIP PT. SA. BS MAT MR EA 8. 
Keys, Pedals, n Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 








SAMUEL PIERCE, . Establi-hed 1847, . READING, MASS 
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E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 

— A LIN WAZ W loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 

bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 


Grand and Upright spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


a genuine “SOHMER PIANO.” 


We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “SouMer Prano,” to 
a warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 


dealers or agents. 


Srzinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component ¥ : } 
Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the fuli metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 &@ 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 


stamped upon the sounding board : 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK , on, 7 os 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. Pe mare nee 
ADE mar¥ 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 524—684 Street, New York City. SOHMER & C O., 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. Warerooms: 149-155 East 14th Street, NEW YORE. 


BRIGGS PIANOS, -i.:7- 
1 5 FIRST in Trade. 


a - FIRST “rc *™ 














SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N, Y. 


_A-HDLGE PAT. 


INTERNAT NAL PITCH 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


CONOVER Fae WLARR PLANOS, 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, Noted for Perfection in 


DURABILITY ll 
BEAUTY Tone, Touch and Durability. 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 
7" SEND FOR CATALUGUE OR CALL AT 


OUR WAREROOMS. rom of sack navses, => "THe Starr Piano Company, 


<a East Seventeenth Street. 
CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, Bae hy pli MANUFACTURERS, 
" i ing, 103 Eas ‘ 
215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. Randolph Street. RICHMOND, INDIANA, 
LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Corner Church New York. 




















